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Guessing at light is a costly thing— 
It leads to nothing but trouble! 


Carefully planned display illumination based on actual ex- 
perience and produced by fixtures of known merit, is the 
cheapest light you can buy. Guessing at light results leads to 
nothing but trouble and expense. For over seventy years 
Frink engineers have studied light’'as applied to the display 
of merchandise. The result is expressed in the modern, 
economical, flexible equipment—Silverlite, Multilite and Spot- 
O-Flod. They completely eliminate guess. Consult your dealer 
or write us direct—The Frink Corporation, 375 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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SILVERLITE 


An all metal reflector susceptible to MULTILITE L 

adjustment for three different sized A continuous reflector using units built on the SPOT-O-FLOD 
lamps. This adjustment is made in- Silverlite principle, adaptable to lamps of 60 to A combination spot and flood-light permit- 
stantly because of the collapsible 200 watt lamps. Multilite reflectors come in units ting of instant adjustment to any angle with- 
neck. No special holders are required. of two to ten individual reflectors. They are out the use of tools. The beam is controlled 
The reflectors fit the standard 3% inch wired and ready to install, eliminating cost of from a spot of 24 inches to flood of ten feet 
holders used everywhere. Color individual outlets. The unit construction gives at a distance of ten feet. Color frame and 
screens can be attached without extra far greater flexibility of light and color control screens come with each unit_and permit of 
clamps, hooks, etc. Described in our and results in neater, more economical illumi- individual color spot or flood of entire 
circular No. 77. nation. Described in our circular No. 79-B. window. Described in our circular No. 84. 


The FRINK Corporation « 
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FOR THE EFFECTIVE 
DISPLAY OF 1929 
MODES AND MANNERS 


THE NEW---COMPOSITION 
MANNEQUINS MODERNE 


BY 


PALMENBERG 


INC, 


Modern figures, exceptionally smart and . 
graceful. New models in an effective va- 
riety of types and poses. The necessary 
silhouette for the effective display of the 
1929 fashions. In short, the ideal manne- 
quins moderne. 


These new figures are modeled entirely of 
a special papier mache composition. They 
are light in weight, easy to dress, washable, 
heat resisting and practically indestructible. 
The heads and arms are finished in a soft 
nude shade, suggestive of chamois. The 

head and the features are treated in pastel 
GOWN BY COURTESY OF KALLMAN AND COHN 


effects with merely a suggestion of coloring. 
MANNEQUIN BY PALMENBERG, INC. 
MODEL NO. PS /11 





SEE THESE NEW MANNEQUINS AT OUR 
SHOWROOMS—OR WRITE 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS. INC. 


FORMS, FIXTURES AND DISPLAY MANNEQUINS 
1412 BROADWAY AT 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago 
204 W. Jackson Blvd. 


i; 


Boston 
26 Kingston Street 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Return of the period of bridal 
displays is imminent, and in 
preparation for their season 
the DISPLAY WORLD this 
month offers a feature story 
recounting methods and plans 
used by outstanding decorators 
in exploiting bridal finery last 
spring. “Preparing for the 
Month of Roses” is a timely 
and valuable review which will 
offer sterling service to display- 
men in need of suggestions for 
this ocasion. 


“Operating the Display Depart- 
ment” gives an insight into the 
managerial activities of the display 
executive. It is the first of a series 
of articles dealing with system for 
the display department. 


“A Westerner Inspects Fifth 
Avenue,” by Forest Berg, recounts 
the easterners’ developments in dis- 
play strategy as viewed by a coast 
buyer sojourning in New York. 


“Novelties in Men’s Wear From 
Abroad” portrays the interesting 
experiments in application of geo- 
metrical designs to furnishings and 
introduction of wax figures into 
clothing displays now being wit- 
nessed in England and Germany. 


“Cohn Brothers Light Up for 
More Sales,’ by J. J. McMullan, 
reveals the possibilities for scientific 
application of lighting to individual 
store situations. “Fixtures and the 
Window Display,” by Oscar P. 
Bevan, stresses the intimate relation 
between sales and well-balanced 
windows. 


Paul R. Pearson contributes an- 
other chapter to his series on “How 
to Trim With Crepe Paper.” R.H. 
Knapp discusses the utility of old 
display material. 


Topical stories are numerous. In 
subject-matter they embrace Easter 
and Baby Week trims, women’s 
wear, chinaware, shoes, public util- 
ity displays, jewelry, and card 
writing. 


Departmental features embrace 
national advertising, store equip- 
ment, display service, convention 
decoration, display club and dis- 
playmen’s activities. 
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FOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 
Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
The National Journal of Successful Selling by Mercantile Display 


Published on the Fifteenth of Each Month 
By The Display Publishing Company 
1209-11 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. | Branches: New York and Chicago 
United States, $3.00 a year; Canada and Foreign, $3.50 a year; Single Copies, 30c each. 


For Sale on News Stands Supplied by The American News Company and its Branches. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter September 20, 1922, at the Postoffice at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under Act of March 1, 1879. Copyright, 1929. 
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Recent Graduates of 


The KOESTER SCHOOL 


write as follows 


Dear Mr. Lewis: Petoskey, Mich., May 21, 1928. 


I am unusually grateful for your assistance in securing this 
pasition as display and advertising manager for S. Rosenthal 
& Sons, the best and most exclusive department and men’s 
store in northern Michigan. 

As you know, I came here with no previous store experience, 
but as yet I have encountered no insurmountable obstacles, 
either in display or in advertising, due, I am sure, to the 
excellent training I received at Koester. 

I can truly recommend the Koester School to any young man 
wishing to better himself and feel that I have rendered him a 
real favor. The display field offers unlimited opportunities to 
the well-trained display man, and the rroper training can be 
had only at Koester. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) L. J. BARRY. 


Dear Mr. Lewis: Wellston, Ohio, June 19, 1928. 


I am sending you a copy of a four-page advertisement that 
I used for a June Remodeling Sale. I would like to have your 
criticism on it. - 

Here are the results in comparison to our sales one year 
ago. This is for the first two days, and we hope the rest will 
be just as good ,if not better. 

Sales Saturday...........% 1927—$1,440.00 1928—$2,821.00 

sales Monday ..<. 0.25.22) 1927— 592.00 1928— 1,471.00 

Without the aid of the instruction I received at the Koester 
School I could never have put the sale on. Besides the adver- 
tising, I trimmed six windows and did the card writing. 

Hoping that you may find time to go over the ads for me, 

am 

Yours truly 
(Signed) HAROLD WYCKOFF. 


Mr. Lewis: Homestead, Pa., Sept. 19, 1928. 

I am going to send you photographs of my windows later, 
and I want to tell_you now that I am getting alone fine in my 
present position. I was greeted with a raise in salary when I 
came back from school, and the firm thinks that your instruc- 
— has made a wonderful improvement in my window dis- 
plays. 

Sincerely yours, 
: (Signed) JOHN G. McGURK. 

Note—Mr. McGurk is 16 years of age. 


Gentlemen: Hilo, Hawaii, July 2, 1928. 


I have traveled over 10,000 miles to Chicago and back in 
order to attend your School to learn up-to-date methods of 
window trimming and show card writing. 


I realize now how valuable the instruction of the School is 
—it has helped me even more than I expected. I want ‘you to 
know on my return to Hawaii with Koester ideas I was pro- 
moted to Sales Manager of our branch store in Hilo. I cannot 
say how pleased I am in letting you know that your eight 
weeks’ course has made me something worth while. I can never 
forget even a day I was there. 

In closing my letter, I want to say to those wishing to 
attend the School, let’s get the spirit: of Koester School and 
~— right now. 

oping to be remembered to everyone at School, I am, 
AL rar “Good Bye). Sincerely 
(Signed) ", T. TANIMOTO. 


Dear Sirs: Port Arthur, Texas, June 19, 1928. 


I am writing you these few lines to let ‘you know how 
much your training in Window Display and Show Card Writing 
has helped me. 


I entered your school on June 12th, 1927, and by June 9th, 
1928, my salary was doubled. Not only that, but my work has 
been more interesting. 


I want to say now that in this line of work your School 
offers more for the money than any other. 
Sincerely, _ 
(Signed) R. E. MORGAN. 


Dear Sirs: Carlisle, Pa., April 12, 1928. 

Just a few lines to let you know I am now employed with 
the above firm, where I am doing very nicely. I succeeded in 
winning first prize in the Spring Opening Contest, for which 
my employer gave me much praise. There were fifty-four stores 
competing in the contest. 


I feel sure I owe it all to the thorough training I received 
at your School. 
With good wishes for the success of the School, I am, 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) EARL W. FRYCKLUND. 


Can You Take an Important Position? 


You, like every ‘displayman, hope to hold an important position, but your “ambitions 
will never be realized if you are unqualified or unskilled. Today there are hundreds of 
displaymen whose work is lacking because they have never been taught the correct methods 
of their work. These men have to find out everything for themselves, and, after many 


years of self-tuition they are still lacking. 


You can learn Window Display, Card Writing and Retail Advertising under the most 4 
expert teachers in the world at the Koester School. All instruction is personal, practical o 
and complete. Pd 

The sooner you start the sooner better pay starts. o 

¢ 
¢ 


314 S. Franklin St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


¢ 


# The Koester 


The KOESTER SCHOOL ae a 


send me your 


literature. 


In the Window Display Center of the World Pa 
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THE NEW YORK DRY GOODS COMPANY 
Helena, Montana 
DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, 
Gentlemen—We now have under construction a modern store 
building, of which I am enclosing a sketch of the proposed 
front. We would appreciate any suggestions you would offer 
that would improve this layout. We do not care for anything 
elaborate that will involve too much expenditure, but we want 
a background, a ceiling and a floor that is practical for a store 
catering to the better trade. We would like to know what 
other new department stores throughout the country are using 
as permanent backgrounds. We are considering a dark walnut 
background with reversible panels, a carpeted floor and a light 
ceilin 
We shall appreciate 4 Soap or sketches you may submit. 
y truly yours 
THE NEW. ‘YORK DRY GOODS COMPANY. 
J. Macrel, Advertising Manager. 


HE character of backgrounds depends largely upon 
the manner’in which goods are to be shown. While 
walnut is used very frequently by specialty shops, it is 
not much in favor among the department stores, and 
it is very doubtful if it would be among the specialty 
shops if their goods were sold altogether on a price 
basis. 

Neutral colors should dominate the backgrounds. 
This makes the caenstone back or plastic surface valu- 
able, because it can be used with almost any kind of 
ware and fits in with the architectural display which is 
now coming into prominence. 

The lobby windows must necessarily have incon- 
spicuous backgrounds, and wooden surfaces might do 
for them. The three back stretches, however, can be 
finished in plaster or stone and tinted to suit or covered 
with fabric, and can be masked at times with the tem- 
porary backgrounds in the modernistic style now in 
vogue. No backgrounds other than low screens are 
suited to island windows, and even this practice is not 
altogether satisfactory. 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 
1209-11 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 

Gentlemen—In 1925 we corducted a window display con- 
test in connection with a natiunal advertising program in the 
interest of Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth, offering cash 
prizes to the amount of one thousand ($1, 000) dollars. For 
some reason this contest was not as successful as we antici- 
pated, our greatest difficulty being in arousing sufficient 
interest in the contest among our customers fo induce them 
to use our display material in their windows. 

We are contemplating a contest for 1929, but before pro- 
ceeding we desire to obtain first-hand suggestions from 
experts in this line of endeavor. As your journal, The 
DISPLAY WORLD, is devoted exclusively to display, in 
one form or other, we thought, perhaps, you might be able to 
offer some suggestions as to the proper method of conducting 
such a contest. 

We assure you that any information you are able to im- 
part, along these lines, will be greatly appreciated. 

aed JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CO. 
F. J. Maple, Advertising Manager. 


HE event conducted in 1925 can scarcely be taken 

as a measure of the success that may be achieved 

at this time, because there has been quite an advance in 

the value of window display in the last two years, and 

most of the national contests held recently have been 
highly successful. 

Offerings of prizes in the contest you are contem- 
plating should approximate $1,000 if based upon a plan 
in line with the following suggestions: 

First, the prize money should be divided into two 
parcels. For example, one set of prizes should be ap- 
propriated for cities of 50,000 or more, and a similar 
set for cities under this mark. This provision is very 
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advisable because of the fact that in the large cities 
leading stores have greater opportunities for outstand- 
ing displays ; budgets are greater and display executives 
are inclined to make more pretensious efforts than their 
brethren in smaller cities, once they have made their 
entries. The small town displayman, moreover, feels 
that the odds are less discouraging when he knows that 
his competition is to come wholly from stores of his 
own class. 

If this suggestion is approved, it would be well to 
split the two funds into prizes of approximately the 
following amounts: First prize, $200; second prize, 
$100; four prizes of $25 and ten $10 prizes. The rea- 
son for this distribution lies in the number of awards 
and the extra participation which it insures. It also is 
a guaranty to the more ambitious contestants that they 
will, at least, be paid for part of the expense they incur. 

A further suggestion would be payment of $2.00 for 
every entry to cover part of the cost of taking the pho- 
tograph. This condition is desirable because it assures 
entries from men who otherwise would balk at incurring 
the expense of photographing their displays. It is of 
great value to the contest sponsor because of the addi- 
tional windows secured by this pledge of assistance. 


HENWOOD’S 


Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa 
Hardware and General Merchants 
Messrs. The -Display Publishing Co., 
1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 

Gentlemen—Having been subscribers to your publication, 
the DISPLAY WORLD, for some while now, and finding it 
extremely interesting and helpful, we feel perhaps that you 
may be interested in the six photographs we have sent you 
under separate cover, as being specimens of the window 
dressing which we have done at this branch of the firm in 
South Africa. 

We may say that the photographs in question were taken 
betore the construction of our new front, and the facilities at 
our disposal at the present day for window dressing, samples 
of which we should be delighted to send you at a later date 
if you would be interested, enable us to display our goods in 
a manner that is easily 200 per cent better than was the case 
previously. 

We notice that your publication deals in the main with 
display of “‘soft’”’ goods, and since we are general hardware 
merchants, these displays, whilst in some cases being inter- 
esting and helpful, do not teach us a great deal, and we 
should very much appreciate articles on illustrations of hard- 
ware displays. 

We stock every range of hardware, including builders’ 
hardware, household hardware, tools, stoves, baths, sanitary 
goods, pottery and glass, and we feel sure that there are 
other subscribers to your publication who would welcome, as 
much as we, information and assistance on display of this 
class of goods. 

As we have said, we have subscribed to your paper for 
some while now, and intend to continue doing so, for the 
reasons stated above, and we sincerely hope that you will 
not consider this letter presumptuous on our part, but that 
you will be able to accede to the request we have made. 

Yours truly, 


P. HENWOOD, SON, SOUTTER & CO. 
Howard Henwood. 


T is not our intention to minimize hardware display 

or to avoid proper consideration of the subject. The 
fact is, at least so far as America is concerned, that 
appropriate valuation of the window as an advertising 
medium has not yet been made by the hardware busi- 
ness. The majority of our stores are still in the crepe 
paper stage, which means that windows are trimmed 
hastily and that display fixtures are meager. Notwith- 
standing this, we are meeting the situation by carrying 
at least one article each month on current hardware 
trims, with special emphasis upon crepe paper decora- 
tions. Cecil C. Riley, who plans trims for dealers affili- 
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CUBELITE 


THE WORLD’S MOST VERSATILE DISPLAY UNIT! 


A SENSATION IN EUROPE-—-AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS IN NEW YORK 


Cubelite is Light—~-Color—~Form—Move- 
ment——and Fixture——all in one unit. 


It is a perfect cube of opalescent glass blown 
in one piece—A self-illuminating unit that 
can be built into compelling, eye-arresting 
displays by simply piling one block on top 
of the other. 


Its design possibilities are endless. . It can 
be used with any type of product and for 
any type of interior or exterior display. 


Once bought, Cubelite need never be re- 
placed. It can be used time 
after time with equal effective- 
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ness and in an inexhaustible number of 
designs. 

Magnificent color effects can be achieved 
simply with the use of stock globes. It 
can be put in motion by the insertion of 
flasher buttons. Various size cubes are 
available for every purpose. 


In a word, Cubelite is the smartest, most 
modern, most sensationally successful 
display unit ever invented. 


Complete descriptive booklet 
will be mailed on request. 
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ated with a wholesale hardware house in one of our 
largest cities, is writing a series of monthly stories on 
timely crepe paper designs. He covers formulation of 
tubes, rosettes, drapes and other factors of decorations, 
outlines the character of the merchandise to be dis- 
played, and suggests the time for its presentation. At 
intervals, also, we present stories on displays of a higher 
order, using fabrics, backgrounds and other familiar 
display accessories. 

Not so many years ago men’s and women’s apparel 
was handled in much the same fashion as present-day 
hardware trims. Boxes and cartons were the only fix- 
tures ,and backgrounds were plain pine boards, to which 
cloth or paper was tacked. In less than two decades this 
era passed into history, and probably the same unfold- 
ing will take place in the hardware field, although the 
time consumed will be less. The DISPLAY WORLD 
is working to this end and is planning to extend its 
activities just as fast as the field will support this 


progress. 
TERRY’S 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
DISPLAY WORLD, 
1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 

Gentlemen—We have a store located in about an 85 per 
cent location, doing a business of $100,000 a year. 

The store has a front of 13 feet, with two medium sized 
show windows, measuring 14 feet deep. The store has a depth 
of 150 feet. 

We have always backed the merchandise in our windows 
with newspaper advertising, and the results have been fairly 
satisfactory. We change our windows every two weeks, and 
we find, no matter how hard we try, many items in our store 
never get a real opportunity to be shown. 

Now, what we want to know is this. Is there any store 
that you know of that has a set policy of showing certain 
merchandise in their windows and advertising different items 
in the newspapers? This method would give us an oprortu- 
nity to bring before the public more items in a quicker time, 
but whether the idea is practical is something we would like 
to have your opinion on. 

Let us hear from you on this matter as soon as possible, 
and oblige, 

Very truly yours, 
TERRY’S 
(Rated as Tofel & Brond). . 

P. S—We sell sporting goods, radio supplies, men’s wear, 

sportwear, rain coats, men’s and boys’ footwear 


HERE is a very marked trend toward the belief that 

it is the purpose of the window to show quality at 

all times and to leave the merchandising of popular 

priced goods’ to newspaper advertising. This is pecu- 

liarly true of the larger department stores, although it 

is followed to some extent by drug stores and a few 

other divisions of retailing. The theory upon which 
this action is based is as follows: 

The window is the best index to the store’s charac- 
ter, reflecting the attitude of the management very 
faithfully. If it is clean and artistically trimmed _ it 
suggests alert and broad-visioned management. If the 
displays are indifferently presented, the management is 
charged with laziness and lack of initiative. This means 
a great deal to the buyer, because the attitude of the 
management is expressed in the type of goods and ser- 
vice which they offer. A number of authorities take 
the position that store prestige is diminished by displays 
of shoddy or shop-worn articles; where the one is the 
other cannot be. 

An item of interest is the comparatively long period 
of your showings. The great mass of stores trim their 
windows at least once every week, and a very large per- 
centage of this group install displays at least two or 
three times each week. The reason is based upon the 
fact that a member of virtually every family in the 
average city passes through the business district every 
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day. Windows in over a week, consequently, become 
somewhat stale. Whatever appeal they have is exerted 
in the first few days of their exposition. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN DISPLAY SERVICE 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, 0. 

Gentlemen—We are considering handling window installa- 
tions for national advertisers in this district. Can you give 
us information concerning the charges other installation com- 
panies make for this service? 

Thanking you for any information you can give us on this 
matter, we are, 
Yours truly, 
INTER-MOUNTAIN DISPLAY SERVICE. 
By Henry Undhjem. 


WINDOW installation fees range from $1.00 to 

$2.50, with the average running somewhere around 
$1.75. Some of the larger houses have been trying to 
bid down the services by setting the figures that they 
will pay and making it optional with the house whether 
they take the business or not. In some instances the 
rates have come down to as low as $1.25. Of course, 
as the result, the service of these organizations has 
suffered. 


THE VOGUE—WOMEN’S APPAREL 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
1 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 

Gentlemen—We are sending you a blue print of our show 
windows, and will ask you to assist us in devising the best 
method of getting the best displays out of the space which 
we have. 

You will notice that we have two side windows, both of 
which we use for the purpose of displaying ready-to-wear and 
millinery, and we also show some few accessories scattered 
around with the certain pieces of ready-to-wear. 

The back island window, which is situated between our 
double-door entrances, we use almost exclusively for the dis- 
play of our “Little Miss” department, where we handle every- 
thing for the girl from infancy to about twelve years, viz., 
millinery, dresses, coats, underwear, and some accessories. 

The front island window is practically the only space 
which we have to display accessories which we carry, such as 
hosiery (full fashioned silks only), bags of various types, 
boutonnieres, toiletries, garters, handkerchiefs, gloves, belts, 
and novelty costume jewelry. 

This front window is the thing that concerns us most, and 
we would like very much to have your suggestions as to the 
best manner of dividing up this space for the various items 
of accessories which we have enumerated, and your advice 
as to how often to change these displays. 

All of our show windows are rather low, viz., do not rise 
higher than about ten inches from the sidewalk level, or the 
lobby level, and the front island window, in which we are 
mainly interested, is slightly lower than the others. It was 
our idea to have this window for the smaller ware displays, 
and not to build up these displays to above the eye level, 
thereby allowing those who view this window also to look 
over at other displays, and not to “bar” the other displays to 
those viewing this front island window. 

You will note the size of these windows from the scale 
shown on this blue print, and if there is any other information 
you would like to have in order to diagnose these displays, we 
shall be very glad to hear from you. 

Please return this blue print to us when you have finished 
with the same, as this is practically the only one which we 
have left, and, since it will be of no value to you, we would 
like to have the same when you have finished with it. 

We shall certainly appreciate your early attention to this 
matter, and any suggestions, ideas or information that you can 
give us as to better displays for this space which we have will 
be appreciated very much. 

Very truly, 
THE VOGUE, 
Harry Miller. 


ITH the layout of windows that you have it seems 

plain that the island window is the fly in the oint- 
ment, and that its use for small wares is extremely de- 
batable. To show toiletries, garters, handkerchiefs, 
gloves, belts or jewelry in this space calls for introduc- 
tion of screens or dividers running across the center of 
the window, and converting it into two display spaces. 
It would be much easier to use the front of one of the 
lobby windows for this purpose. 

There is no objection to showing hosiery in the 
island window, but it would seem that your best display 
space should be utilized for ready-to-wear upon every 
possible occasion. Such is the policy followed by one 
enterprising Cincinnati store with virtually the same 
arrangement. 
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Preparing for the Month of Roses 


June Nears and Long Ere Its Coming Windows Must Herald Its 
Bridal Events in Superlative Showings of Trausseau Finery 


ONG before the advent of June store win- 
dows will proclaim the coming of “the 
month of brides” with romantic trims depict- 
ing waxen brides and the grandeur of flow- 

ing veils, flower-bedecked church aisles and the stately 
bridal procession. All these are traditional and to 
them will be added hundreds of others. dealing with 
preparation for the nuptials and the honeymoon. 

To the happy pairs who seize upon this time- 
honored occasion for entry into their sublime adven- 
tire, the incidents of the wedding ceremony and the 
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events leading up to it may be enveloped in orange 
blossoms and scented with the flowery fragrance of 
June. But to the practical and hard-headed merchant, 
it means an extraordinary opportunity. Not only does 
it open the way for the sale of costly apparel for the 
trousseau and the costumes of the bridal party, the 
trappings of the bridegroom, the luggage and acces- 
sories of the honeymoon journey, but it paves the 
way for complete equipment of new homes. About it 
is an atmosphere of sentiment and tenderness that 
rises above the planes of commercialism, but every 
step in the procession to the 
altar calls for resort to pur- 
veyors of merchandise. Jew- 
elers, modistes, shoemen, ap- 
parel shops, hairdressers, hab- 
erdashers and luggage dealers, 
all participate in the profits. 
Gift shops and dealers in gift 
wares reap a harvest. Furni- 
ture and hardware men share 
in the profits. The builder, the 
plumber, and all others con- 
cerned in the equipment of new 
homes garner gain. 

Hence the great variety of 
bride windows and the great 
stress laid upon them. Hence 
the wisdom of department 
stores in fashioning series of 
displays depicting the progress 
of the love match, or the mart- 
tal rites of other lands. While 
these projects are too ambitious 
for a large number of stores, 
they constitute a commentary 
on popular interest in the theme. 

Last year’s vision of love- 
liness in bridal attire rose to 
new levels as the rising tide of 
modernism swept over the dis- 
play movement of the states. 
Less garish than in previous 
seasons, yet. commanding be- 
cause of the enforced separa- 
tion from non-essential deco- 





VISIONS OF LOVELINESS — 
Could displays be more enticing 
than these creations of last year? 
Andrew Matzer, of the F. & R. 
Lazarus Company, Columbus, O., 
fashioned the top trim in green 
gold and orchid; J. R. Patton, 
Ayres’, Indianapolis, the center, 
and Abram Cohen, Women’s Shop, 
Springfield, Mass., designed the 
church window setting. 
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HERE’S ORIGINALITY—Each of 
the windows presented here exhibits 
the capacity of trained displaymen. 
The top, by J. L. Dexter, Hartley’s, 
airmont, W. Va, has a back- 
ground covered with a filmy veil; 
he center, by A. Roeder, Block’s, 
indianapolis, is a version of mod- 
ernism. The base, by G. H. Cote, 
Portland, Me., has a false front, 
giving the impression of looking 
through church windows. 





rative features, bridal windows 
s.ood forth through the power 
with which they brought out 
the beauty of the trousseau 
and traveling garb. With but 
few exceptions these windows 
avoided the harsh and austere 
lines of a semi-futuristic mod- 
ernism ; in the majority, flowers 
and potted greenery as of old 
proclaimed the inseparable re- 
lation of joyous nature and 
glamorous youth. 

Orchid wistaria blossoms 
set off by dresses of silver me- 
tallic cloth as used by A. A. 
Matzer, display manager for 
the F. & R. Lazarus Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, instance the 
subtle color combinations and 
the delicacy of treatment ac- 
corded the 1928 expositions. In 
the Matzer composition, a unit 
of a series outlining the fea- 
tures of the nuptials and honey- 
moon, the bride was shown at 
the base of a flight of stairs 
whose copperized green and 
gold railings set off black 
step coverings. At the top of 
the steps was a pair of tall 
torcheres with shafts in metal 
matching the banisters. The 
bridal figure carried an elaborate bouquet, the torcheres 
bore bright garlands of blossoms, and the drapes were 
festooned with strands of wistaria blooms. 

At Ayres’, in Indianapolis, John R. Patton chose 
a corner window for his bridal display and presented 
his figures in a setting that bespoke the flora of June 
with banks of greenery. Before a plush hanging 
partly covering caenstone walls, he revealed four man- 
uequins, the bride, two maids, and a tiny flower girl. 
Ferns and palms were banked about them and all 
carried bouquets. A large metal candelabra was 
prominent in the background. 

A bridal trousseau and lingerie display, which 
proved successful in arresting attention and increas- 
ing sales, was staged at the Women’s Shop, Spring- 
field, Mass., by Display Manager Abram Cohen. The 
showing occupied two windows and included every 
clement of bridal attire. A church model, appearing 
n the foreground was designed to represent the 
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celebrated “Little Church Around the Corner.” The 
ensemble idea was stressed by inclusion of hats and 
other accessories. The color effect of the setting was 
in unity. 

The background contained a “church window” of 
parchment paper framed and painted with a colored 
glass effect. A light behind this produced the illusion 
of sunlight streaming through the window. Just in 
front of this was a black and gold altar on which a 
Bible was placed. The bridal costume was white and 
the bridesmaid wore a lavender gown and carried a 
bouquet of orchids. Headless forms at the sides were 
clothed in green and pink, while the hats interspersed 
across the foréground were white. 

The back and sides of an artistic display prepared 
by J. L. Dexter for J. M. Hartley & Son Company, 
Fairmont, W. Va., were covered with a silk and cotton 
material in a color very nearly approaching beige. At 
one end at the back was a flowering plant with a 
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Essentialism Applied to Briday Trims—Howard Biggs’ Ultra-Simple Showing at Stern’s, New York 


large fern beside it.. At the other end was a rose bush 
accompanied by a fern. Between these units was a 
three-fold screen covered with an aluminum drape 
with bands airbrushed in and covered with stars in 
blue and silver. This screen was flanked by two six- 
candle caridelabras. About three feet in front of this 
setting and along the side wall crystal draperies in 
white were hung, while the top border was trimmed 
with asparagus fern. The gown was white satin and 
the accessories consisted of scanties, girdle, slip, 
gowns, hose, and a few articles of the toilet. 

A display installed by George H. Cote for the 
Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Company, Portland, Me., 
was designed to give the effect of looking through the 
windows of a church at a bridal procession. The 
panels used as a background, in an effect simulating 
stained glass, were made with Gothic window frames 
finished with tan textone. The “windows” were 
backed with Upson board painted with bright show 
card colors in a modernistic design, which gave the 
appearance of leaded glass. 

A false front behind the plate glass was made with 
Upson covered frames which gave a stone effect and 
looked. very real from the street. This mask was set 


Just the Bride 
and the Altar, 
But a Large 
Window Was 
Required for 
the Setting 


in about six inches from the glass, and between the 
frame and the glass was a strip of grass the whole 
length of the window to give the outside appearance. 

The bride wore an old ivory bridal gown with 
shoes and stockings and veil to match, and carried a 
calla lily bridal bouquet. The bridesmaids wore tea 
rose gowns designed by a well-known Parisian de- 
signer. Accessories used were long kid gloves, shoes 
and hosiery to match, and pearl beads. 

Ferns and palms were used to finish off the deco- 
rations. The display created considerable interest and 
was a Sales producer as well as a prestige builder. 

At the A. I. Namm Company, in Brooklyn, Display 
Manager Charles DeVausney portrayed a bride, un- 
attended, proceeding down a white posted aisle to an 
altar before a heavy mass of palms, ferns and calla 
lilies. Her long veil was draped the full length of the 
aisle, a symphony of filmy lace sharply accented by the 
spreading verdure of towering ferns. At the right of 
the window the back corner was converted into a 
Bower of greenery and flowers. A handful of acces- 
sories was spread upon a wrought iron stool in the 
extreme right foreground. 

(Continued on page 17) 


Charles 
DeVausney 
Fashioned the 
Spectacle Last 
Year for Namm’s 
of Brooklyn 
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DISPLAY WORLD 9 


Operating the Display Department 


Methods and Forms Fashioned to Cope With Problems of Assigning 
Windows, Securing Merchandise and Preparing Signs 


S the display department is but one of the cogs 
of the modern retailing machine, it must be 
geared to run smoothly. The genius and 
sales promotive zeal of the display manager 

are set at naught if he cannot adjust the mechanics of 
operation to the demands of department chiefs for 
windows and interior displays, and, in many instances, 
cards and tickets. To insure an even flow of work, 
affording a maximum of satisfaction to the chief facto- 
tems of store life, it is necessary to adopt a few simple 
rules which prevent unwelcome splurges of activity at 
one time and parallel idleness at others. 

“Schedules” and “requests” have been the answer 
to the very apparent need for such controls. The re- 
quest supplies the display manager with information on 
departmental and store events and allows him time to 
prepare high-grade trims. The schedule serves as a 
constant index to the number and location of windows 
to be “pulled” or “installed,” the number of days the 
display has been in, and the trims that are to succeed it. 

A third factor of display activity which has been the 
cause of much wrangling is breakage, damage, or loss 
of goods obtained from selling units for use in win- 
dows. To forestall disputes over the materials involved 
and to charge the trimmers responsible with the loss, 
the “merchandise memorandum” has been evolved. 
This consists of checks given by trimmers to depart- 
ment employees for goods received for display. Usually 
these are in duplicate, a carbon going to the display 
manager or to the auditing department. The trimmer 
receiving goods leaves a “memo” as a receipt. On re- 
turning the goods he receives his old ‘““memo” or a copy 
as a receipt. 


Economy in administration of the department calls 
for ingenuity in revamping or overhauling old set pieces 
and backgrounds and refinishing old accessories. The 
greater the savings effected through this thrift the better 
is the standing of the department. 

A series of articles dealing with administrative 
methods will present the methods and forms adopted by 
representative stores in all parts of the country. 

At the Chamberlin-Johnson-Dubose Company, ot 
Atlanta, Ga:, department sign requests are made out on 
regular requisition forms, signed, dated, and size de- 
sired by the department heads. The request must be 
filed in the card writing department two days before the 
time wanted. This rule is strictly respected and upheld 
by house rules. By “making it a law” “at once” re- 
quests are held down to a very low percentage. How- 
ever, “at once” requests are given immediate attention 
if the case warrants it. Every card bears a style phrase, 
as everything sold by this firm is based on style. Plenty 
of copy is used, bringing out all the selling points pos- 
sible without overcrowding; the price of the item dis- 
played is always noted. A buff-colored board, seven by 
eleven inch landscape, is used on all counter items, and 
a four by seven inch upright inside cases. 

The sales promotion department lists, a month in 
advance, departments that will feature promotions and 
their respective dates. Therefore, window schedules 
are governed by this data, except in special events or 
“cut-in” events that arise unexpectedly. 

Window space is allotted a week in advance by a 
committee consisting of the display manager, sales pro- 
motion manager and stylist. This store is a large one 
in the middle of the block, with a limited amount of 
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Window Schedules—With these forms the display manager keeps a check on each window. At the left is the chart used by 
Oransky’s, Des Moines, Iowa; center, the Gilchrist Co., Boston; right, the Chamberlin-Johnson-Dubose Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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REQUEST FOR WINDOW 


WINDOW ASSIGNMENT 


WINDOW REQUISITION 





ALMS & DOEPKE COMPANY 


Fill out and present to display depart- Date | 


Department 


| Window No. ORANSKY’S 








ment two days before display is to be | 
installed. | 
| 


Date 
Space 














Merchandise to be displayed 
Merchandise to be priced 


Merchandise to Be Displayed 


When should merchandise be displayed? 
Is it regular merchandise ’?...................-.--- 





Is merchandise advertised ?................----.... 


Special? 








Date to be displayed 











If special, can it remain in window dur- 





If request is granted this stub will be 


ing sale? Yes.. .... NO 








returned. 
Kindly prepare the following mer- 
chandise for display on (date) 


Window to Be Trimmed 





If yes, for what day? = 
Is merchandise advertised? Yes....No.... 

















Window to Come Out 





Signature 

















Merchandise Must Be Ready for 
Display Department 





Windows are the store’s face. Keep 














Display Manager 





Or Window Will Be Forfeited 


Display Manager 


them neat and clean. Use them for dis- 
playing your best merchandise, regular 
or special. 











Department managers ask the display manager for space on these forms. Left, the “reauest” used by the Alms & Doepke 
Co., Cincinnati; center, the Gilchrist Co., Boston; right, Oransky’s, Des Moines 


window space—four eighteen-foot windows, two twelve 
foot windows and two lobby windows. Therefore, de- 
partments allotted window space are carefully selected. 

No charge is assesséd against departments allotted 
window space, as this is said not to be practical with 
this store. The ensemble idea is carried out in all dis- 
plays—that is, using the correct accessories for the main 
item on display. Hence, a reasonable representation is 
given all departments more or less from time to time. 

A budget split into three groups is appropriated for 
the display work, namely, a certain amount for: (1) 
Spring and summer; (2) autumn and winter; (3) 
Christmas. The gross total is requested by the display 
manager for the first of each year, naming, however, 
the amount wanted for each season. The estimate of 
this budget is based on the displayman’s plans for the 
coming year and business conditions. 

Displays for special events, if important enough, are 


put on with special appropriations, or, if it is an event 
where a single window is used for its promotion and is 
“cut” into the regular schedule display, quite frequently 
old used settings are reassembled and made into a strik- 
ing display. 

Returning merchandise to departments is handled 
by one of the assistants as part of his duties. The mer- 
chandise is received by the department and checked off 
the list as having been returned. No complaints have 
ever been registered on this, as this matter is carefully 
handled. Displays scheduled to change always go in in 
the early morning. However, where special showings 
require a day or several days to install. the window re- 
mains closed until the display is complete. 

“We try to get all we can out of our windows,” says 
Joseph Apolinsky, display manager for Loveman, Jo- 
seph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. ‘We are constantly 
trying to hook up with all events that are planned by 





REQUISITION FOR SIGN CARDS 
Date. 





SHOW CARD ORDER BLANK 


L. ORANSKY & SONS 
Date 


SIGN ORDER 
GILCHRIST’S—The Friendly Store 
Sign Order—Time Ordered 








Print Following Cards for Dept 





1 Y% Sheet 


Regular Size of Cards 
lg Sheet 
7xil 


Day Date 
o'clock 
Buyer or Assistant 








ts Sheet 
5%4x7 














Copy for Card 


PRINT PLEASE 
: 1. The buyer or assistant will be held 
Price responsible for the accuracy of the spell- 
ing, description, selling price, and com- 








parative price. 





ent size, price or description specification. 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


IMPORTANT 








Check below size of sign and count 


| 

| 

| 

\ : 

\ 2. Use separate order for each differ- 
| 

| 

| 

| words of descriptive matter requested. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














To Be Ready by Time Wanted 
Dept. Mer. Dept Floor 
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Sign Orders—Departments requisition signs on these forms. Left, Chamberlin-Johnson-Dubose Co., Atlanta; center, Oransky’s, 
Des Moines; right, the Gilchrist Co., Boston 
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MERCHANDISE RECEIPT 
For Window No............ 
1D Ae ee est Fe 
Quantity | Merchandise | Price 
| SRS 
| | 
| | 
| | 
a | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
Merchandise Received | Merchandise Returned 
j 2 RAE TEN REN Seed ee, MRM Teen On enme aied 
Display Dept. | Dept. Manager 
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LOANED MERCHANDISE RECORD 





GILCHRIST CO. No. 3000A 
| nd 1 5 Lee ia EE LETS |) a Pe ee 
Where Used=.....2.-..-.2.... Window Trimmer........................ 
Tis rt Nn ace 

Windew No... No. 3000A 


The following merchandise is to be used for window 
display. 




















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Date Recetved:...................- | Date Returned...................... 


Window Trimmer................ | The Above Merchandise.... 


PN icc ececertiacienninein | Rec’d in Good Condition... 
; ae: ee 














When merchandise to be shown in the windows is obtained by trimmers they give these receipts to department employees. On 
return of the goods, the departments receipt the trimmers for delivery. At the left is the “receipt” in use at Oransky’s, Des 
Moines; at the right, the Gilchrist Co., Boston; both are issued in triplicate. 


the various departments. To do this, there are times 
when we change the windows as often as daily. Of 
course, this occurs in rare instances, but it is my opinion 
that the large events by the store should always be aided 
by some window displays. 

“Regarding sign orders, it is the rule of the store 
that they should be in the sign shop by 2 o’clock of the 
day preceding the day they are desired, and also that 
size, copy and kind of event be clearly stated thereon. 

“Window requests are made either to the merchan- 
dise office or myself by the buyers a few days in ad- 
vance. I am kept posted by the merchandise office of 
the coming events, and keep constantly in touch with 
the buyers myself. 

“Our entire front of twenty-two windows is 
changed weekly, about one-third of these windows being 
changed twice a week. Of course, as stated before, if 
it becomes necessary we change them more often than 
that, as I feel the display department is striving to get 
as much business as possible for the firm. 

“All displays are charged to the departments using 
them. The report is made out weekly and charges are 
made in the main office. 

“There are many displaymen who complain about 
sale windows. We feel that, if given a little time, some 
of our best displays are the result of sales. For in- 
stance, my silk window, of which you spoke so highly 
in your January issue. 

“We have a form that we use for getting merchan- 
dise for displays. We strive to sign for everything that 
we use. Of course, sometimes neglecting this ruling 
because we have so much to do.” 

“Coming to the Gilchrist Company last August, my 
first step was to arrange with the board of merchandise 
managers that every divisional merchandise manager 
should submit a schedule of windows for the ensuing 
month,” says Lou E. Goodstein, display manager for 
this old Boston house. “These schedules must be in my 
office not later than the 15th of each month (as March 


schedule must be in my office by February 15). Win- 
dows appearing on these schedules receive first prefer- 
ence when laying out my windows. Buyers can receive 
windows only when notifying my office ten days in ad- 
vance. One week before windows are trimmed a win- 
dow assignment is sent to buyers, who must have mer- 
chandise ready at least twenty-four hours in advance of 
window. Charges for rental space are made against 
departments according to location of windows. The 
location is left to my judgment. 

Goodstein uses a merchandise requisition for obtain- 
ing goods from selling departments. This is prepared 
in triplicate. “At the back of each window I have a 
file,” he says. “The white slip is placed on this. The 
blue slip is given to the department where the goods 
are borrowed. The stub of the white slip is left in the 
book by the window trimmer and is collected the fol- 
lowing day by the auditing department. When goods 
are returned all three slips are signed by the department 
receiving the goods. The white slip goes to the auditing 
department to tally with the stub, the blue is returned 
to my office for the files, and the tissue is the window 
trimmer’s check.” 

Sign “requests” must be placed in the floor mail box 
before 1:45 a. m. if signs are to be delivered the same 
day. Deliveries are made at 4:30. Signs ordered after 
the deadline are ready at 11 o’clock the following morn- 
ing. Rush jobs received up to 10:30 are also honored 
at that hour. 

“All departments know three days in advance just 
what we are going to show, and special arrangements 


_ are made for each window,” says Paul Hamlin, display 


manager for Oransky’s, Des Moines, Iowa. “In other 
words, every display is a special display. In the past 
year we have been handling better merchandise ; there- 
fore, we have enjoyed better business and better dis- 
plays. 
“We had no old backgrounds to work over, and old 
(Continued on page 75) 
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With the New York Displayman 


Doscher Gives New Zest to Lanson Front—Thirty-fourth Street 
Apparel District Brightens Up for Spring 


March, 1929 


By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 
New York Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


T the first hint of spring New. York makes a gesture 
of emergence. Months of fog, cold and smoky at- 
mosphere have a repressive effect—on dispositions 
and clothes. Ambition lags. But let the sun shine 

and the weather become prematurely warm, and a sudden 
feeling of buoyancy is prevalent. The show windows assume 
a brighter and more inspired aspect—just as do the faces of 
those who stop to look at them. At no season of the year is 


~~ 


there a sharper urge to buy. Like the snake that changes his 
skin and the bird that moults, everyone is impelled with a 
desire for new raiment, new ornaments and new furnishings. 
A different and livelier world is in the making. 

The astute displayman capitalizes to the full on the magic 
appeal of the spring season. He injects as much of the timely 
allure, color and freshness into his displays as is possible. 
Nothing can appear humdrum or faded. 

New York displaymen have been 
quick to put this dictum into prac- 
tice. Already many of the win- 
dows, in backgrounds, in units or 
in fabrics, are flaunting a yellow- 
green—something of a foretaste of 
what nature will soon accomplish 
with foliage in parks and the coun- 
try. Gay, frolicsome colors, too, are 
blossoming like early flowers in the 
fabrics and costumes shown. The 
spirit is contagious, for the air is 
gestant with excitement—the ex- 
citement of circuses, hurdy-gurdys, 
lilacs and adventure. 

And nowhere is this more evi- 
dent than on Thirty-fourth Street, 
the block between Fifth and Sixth 
avenues. For verily, this block, 
packed almost solid with stores de- 
voted to feminine apparel, is pick- 
ing up and taking on a more alert 
and modern tone. With new back- 
grounds in many of these stores and 
Bedell’s over half-remodeled, it re- 
sembles a chrysalis on the verge of 
being transformed into a butterfly. 

Let’s see. There are Lanson’s, 
Worth’s, I. Miller’s, Orkins’, Be- 
dell’s and McCreery’s, to recall a 
few. At Lanson’s, Fred Doscher, 
in the few months he has been there, 
has done much to improve the win- 
dows of this store, particularly in 
the grouping. If I remember cor- 
rectly, it previously resembled a 
Woolworth front, what with mer- 
chandise so cluttered that individual 
merchandise had little chance for 
class appeal. According to a recent 
comment, this has been aptly termed 
“the cafeteria method.” Doscher has 
eliminated this by forming islands 





CURRENT GOTHAM TRIMS— 
Top, modern fabric walls and a 
panel flanked by pleated draperies 
set off a group of new mannequins 
at Russek’s. The poses are un- 
usually natural. Center, an Eldredge 
creation at Macy’s—filmy silks 
with lighted cube fixtures showing 
through; base, Harry Stone’s spider 
web netting for a Gimbel hosiery 
trim. 
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Left, Swan Neck Fixtures for Millinery Seen at Franklin Simon’s; Right, Jay Cory’s Cut-Out Letters 
Boosting an Avedon Private Brand 


of well-arranged merchandise with plenty of vacant space 
surrounding them. A typical unit was comprised of square 
wood columns, fluted. The tallest column was in the middle. 
It bore a lighting fixture of several leaves of frosted glass 
with wrought iron base. At the foot of this group was a 
large column, placed like a log. Hosiery in shades of beige 
and tan were arranged in irregular step formation, some on 
leg forms, others draped. Both in the island window and 
the two long windows flanking the foyer, a false floor is of 
padded squares, which fit snugly together. These squares are 
light green, alternating with a slightly darker green. Lan- 
son’s, by the way, depend solely on their windows, as they 
do not run advertising in the newspapers. 

At I. Miller’s, the backgrounds are permanently con- 
structed of light wood with a series of oval niches. Super- 
imposed, fan-fashion, in these niches are triangular slabs of 
gray felt to give a spot background for the shoes and hosiery 
displayed. Recently installed backgrounds at Orkin’s are also 
of wood (light maple finish) with niches. Flat planes and 


2 ae 
EMCES CAH 
MANCIA - : 


W. F. Larkin’s Display of “Toros” Posters by C. Ruano Llopis; This Featured the Iberio-American Exposition at Wanamaker’s 


angles are emphasized with narrow strips of black metal 
trimming. The floor covering is black felt. Movable units 
are of light green, one being a series of steps with cut-in 
rectangular box openings lined with red. Hosiery forms 
were placed on each step and inside each box. 

Bedell’s, while not yet completely remodeled, is impres- 
sive with its new facade of black glass, silver metal and plain 
sheets of plate glass window fronts set flush with the facade. 
More space has been devoted to window display than in any 
New York store of its size. The windows facing the side- 
walk are of clear glass, back and front, so that you have a 
vista of the whole entrance rotunda. These two windows 
each extend along the side walls until they meet at the 
entrance door and form a square “circle.” The inside walls 
are of black glass and the floor covering (of the windows) 
of black felt. In the center of the “circle” are two immense 
hexagonal island windows. The ceiling of the rotunda is of 
deep midnight blue and the supporting pillars of gray and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Brentano’s Takes Eyes With Novel Treatment of “Best Seller” —“Look 
at Your Tie,” Theme of Field Display—Stevens’ Feature Llama Coats 
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By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicago Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


RENTANO’S Book Shop, now located on Washing- 

ton Street between Michigan Avenue and Wabash, 

in a comparatively new store, has splendid win- 

dows. ‘The backgrounds are of antique oak in a 
dark finish with silver grain, and consist of irregular panel 
design augmented by heavy pilasters and deep cornices orna- 
mented with machine and hand carving. There are three 
“large” windows and two small ones, the latter at either side 
of the door as you enter. Each of these windows features 
some one object conspicuously, though in some of them there 
are certain related items included. One window featured 
book-rests, while another featured data books on various tech- 
nical subjects. 

But the most striking display- of all was that in one of the 
large windows which featured “The Bishop Murder Case,” a 
detective story of recent publication. There were three display 
plateaux about nine inches high, one large in the center with 
two smaller plateaux at each side of the space. Copies of the 
book were stacked on the plateaux for height. Other copies 
were laid about on the floor, which had been first partially 
covered with black velvet puffed.loosely. In the center of the 











window and on the largest plateau a 22x28 inch card, of light 
blue, well lettered in white and black, talked to passers- 
by in this fashion: “The Bishop Murder Case—A Philo Vance 
Story—By S. S. Van Dine—Author of ‘The Benson Murder’— 
‘The Canary Murder’—‘The Green Murder.’ And here fol- 
lowed an excerpt from the criticism of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, concluding with this copy in larger type: “The Bishop 
Murder Case will take its place beside the great detective 
stories of all time—$2.00.” 

The light blue window card, with its white and black letters, 
and the black velvet on the floor were colors identical with 
those on the book cover. The window should result in selling 
lots of the books, because it had unity, color harmony and a 
really informative window card with excellent selling copy. 
 aaeage nase FIELD’S store for men has two displays of 

evening dress wear, one on each side of the prominent 
corner at Washington and Wabash Avenue. One window 
shows an ensemble of the swallow-tail coat with white waist- 
coat, tie, gloves, silk topper, patent pumps and dress coat. 
The other features were the tux with black tie, opera hat, 
white gloves, black shoes and dark oxford camel’s hair coat. 
Adjacent windows featured ‘shirts, 
pajamas and robes, suits, hats and 
gloves, imported hosiery, shoes with 
canes and gloves. The shirt win- 
dow was a harmony in blues—light 
shirts, all alike, with small, dark 
embroidered figure; dark blue ties 
with small light tan figure; hand- 
kerchiefs of white center with light 
and dark blue border ; light blue and 
white hose and dark blue and white 
hose, both displayed on foot forms. 
In the center of the display and, 
adjusted at the right angle, was 
the mirror, placed there so that the 
passerby could see his own tie and 
shirt combination in comparison 
with those so attractively displayed 
in front of him. A further addi- 
tion to the color ensemble in this 
trim was a girl’s photograph framed 
in a light blue leather frame placed 
at the lower corner of the mirror, 
and a smoking set consisting of a 
tray containing cigarette jar, table 
lighter, holder and six ash-trays, 
all in light blue and gold. 


> windows along the 

State Street frontage are fea- 
turing “black and white” in cos- 
tumes and accessories as a distinct 
“fashion preference for spring. The 
windows are quite impressive, as 


STATE STREET VIEWS —A 
towering drape by Display Manager 
Jones at Steven’s appears at the 
top. Brilliant colors, German figures, 
and drapes from ceiling to floor 
were the chief features. Below isa 
dramatization of Martin Johnson’s 
book, “Safari,” by K. W. Campbell, 
display manager for Carson-Pirie- 
Scott & Company. 
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they usually are, and the copy on the window cards just as 
impressive and authoritative as ever. Headless dress forms 
with square metal base of modern design are used in all the 
windows at this writing. A modernistic table, with a small 
vase, also of modern line, filled with pink and white crab 
apple blossoms and pale green foliage, represents the new 
season and constitutes a detail of each of the present window 
trims. 

The corner window shows two coats of black silk on forms, 
one with black fur collar and the other with ermine collar. 
Accessories were two small black hats of straw; two suede 
bags with rhinestone trim, one shown with white gloves and 
the other with nude silk hose and suede gloves of the same 
shade, and black patent pumps. The window card reads: 
“Black and White Galyac Fur and Ermine—Two High Fash- 
ion Rules Many Spring Coats Will Follow—$175..” 

Another window featured “Black and White for a Frock” 
—two black silk frocks on forms as previously described, one 
with white scarf effect at the neck, the other with blouse effect 
in egg-shell shade. These were priced at $85. Prominent as 
accessories displayed in the same window as correct counter- 
parts of the suggested ensemble were silver fox and white fox 
scarfs. 

There were two other windows featuring black and white 
costumes for junior misses. A window of piece goods and a 
part of this series of windows devoted to the exposition of 
a style tendency were very attractive and worthy of descrip- 
tion. A tall modernistic drape stand was placed in the left 
half of the window, about which a piece of white and a piece 
of black crepe were draped in such a way as to intermingle 
the two contrasting shades. At the other end of the window 
a piece of crepe with black and white polka-dot design was 
draped about a similar tall stand. The ends of all material 
came down in graceful sweeps to the floor of the window. 
In the center, and on one of those millinery stands with a rep- 
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resentative female head, a small black felt hat with a white 
“V” was fitted at the right slant. White gloves, black leather 
bag and black shoes to match were arranged at the base of the 
stand. The window card is worthy of repetition: “Dull Finish 
Crepes in Black and White—Vie with Polka-dots in Fashion- 
able Preference—$#.” 


‘pre “show” window at Charles A. Stevens, which, of 

course, is the large island window, has a very attractive 
display that is of interest to all women (apparently), consist- 
ing of nine llama coats in the new spring styles, each trimmed 
with a different color or kind of fur. There are little en- 
semble units placed here and there to complement one or two 
coats nearest them, which consist of bag, hat, scarf, gloves 
and shoulder boutonniere. The coats are for the greater part 
in natural llama shades, a fact easily comprehended by com- 
parison with the light tan shade of the silky fur on the stuffed 
llama which appears in the center of the window. A llama 
rug with the cloven hoofs left in place is also made a part of 
the display. 

In the center of the window and facing the front is the 
large window card in the shape of an open book, one page of 
which is lettered in exotically modern type, as follows: 
“These Are the Newest Llama Cloth Coats,” and then on the 
next page in hand-writing script, “Perfect for Immediate 
Wear!” The “book” pages are about 16x18 inches each, and 
are of gray tan paper lettered with black and white. A red 
and black ribbon marker adds “class” to the book-card or 
card-book, whatever it should be termed. 


HE main window of the Marshall Field & Co. front, at 

State and Washington Streets, is devoted to a display of 

dinner dresses shown on four wax figures, each representative 

of a different type woman. A brunette figure near the State 

Street side wears a flowered chiffon gown with black lace 
(Continued on page 79) 





Readers of this paper have no doubt heard of Michigan 
Avenue, the “ritzy” retail street of Chicago, sometimes 
referred to as “Boul Mich” and generally considered as 
the “Fifth Avenue” of the Windy City. Perhaps many 
readers have often wondered why the show windows of 
this famous street are seldom mentioned except in.a gen- 
eral way, and still more why pictures of such displays 
rarely ever appear in the trade papers. Well, “there’s a 
reason.” 

Michigan Boulevard has quite a string of smart shops 
selling merchandise of the better quality and of style 
ne plus ultra. Within very recent years there has been a 
splendid development of the north section from Randolph 
Street to the river, where the Wrigley and the Tribune 
buildings are, and from there on northward to the Drake 
Hotel. Both sides of the street are in use from Randolph 
Street north, and there are few vacancies noticeable in 
this section. From Randolph Street south to Twelfth 
Street and the Illinois Central Station, only one side of 
the street is used because of the early civic interest and 
activity of one Montgomery Ward, 

But as famous as this retail thoroughfare is for its 
smart and modish shops, there are remarkably few of these 
shops the windows of which are representative of the 
street, the shops or the ultra-smart and high-priced mer- 
chandise for sale there. This is a paradoxical situation. 

Window after window shows expensive gowns hung 
on stands or shown on wax models with broken fingers, 
glass eyes, faded complexions and demi-monde expression. 
Scratched and soiled floors, faded carpets, antiquated and 
assorted display equipment! Window valances that should 
have been scrapped ten years ago are not uncommon. 


tions—the more window space the more rent and the higher 
the rate per square foot of floor space. Fine interiors, 
newspaper advertising at $2,600 per page, high-salaried 
sales ladies, smart buyers and managers—AND PUNK 
WINDOW DISPLAYS. 

Perhaps one reason for this condition on Michigan 
Avenue is the fact that there is not an outstanding dis- 





WHAT’S WRONG WITH MICHIGAN AVENUE WINDOWS? 


Enormous rentals are paid for these ground floor loca-_ 


enlightening comment: “Our window man is a good sort— 
does what we tell him, but never makes any suggestions.” 


playman (to my knowledge) on the street. There have 
been one or two in the past, but they did not stay long. 
Why? Perhaps the answer to that question may be con- 
tained in the fact that Michigan Avenue shops are ap- 
parently averse to professional displaymen who do display 
work and nothing else. They seem to believe that such 
men would have to put a lot of flowers in their windows 
and would be entirely unable to arrange merchandise in a 
harmonious manner without such things. Also these shops 
are averse to paying the salaries asked by the average 
displayman. They prefer the man who can either sell or 
act as doorman earning his salary in that way and doing 
the windows on the side. If I am-correctly informed—and 
part of this information comes from personal contact— 
these stores really prefer a young, unmarried man who 
doesn’t know very much about display technique “so we 
can mould him to our way of doing things.” 

Perhaps more than half the blame for conditions such 
as this, not only in Chicago but in like degree in every 
city of the country, is chargeable to men in the display 
profession who have not “sold” display to retailers 

How many are there in the profession who can stand 
before a board of directors and give a clear and distinct 
presentation of the case of display? How many are there 
who can, in an interview with a store manager alone, 
present an analysis of the windows as they arg and as 
they should be, with a convincing comparison between the 
two that would make the manager want the better type of 
displays for perfectly practical reasons? How many dis- 
playmen, who call themselves display managers, can do 
the same thing with the various department managers with 
whom they come in contact—selling each on what is best 
for his department instead of succumbing to the department 
manager’s mistaken ideas which are sometimes based upon 
practice that was good twenty or more years ago? 

“That’s the way the boss wants it, so I give it to ’em” 
is an expression frequently heard from mediocre display- 
men. Talk to the boss and he usually confides this 
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Houghton and Dutton Anniversary 


Relics Are Banned From Boston Store’s Fifty-Sixth Birthday 
Celebration and Ideals of Founders Are Emphasized 


By JAMES K. BROWN 
Display Manager, Houghton & Dutton Co., Boston, Mass. 


LUE and silver was the color scheme mapped 
out for our recent fifty-sixth anniversary 
sale and we carried out the combination in 
a succession of windows that emphasized 

the historical features without going into the customary 
displays of antiques. Blue plush panels were the 
primary attractions serving as backgrounds for cut- 


Top, the 
Aisle Scheme 
Designed 
for the 
Interior 


Base, the 
Window Plan— 
Blue Plush 
Panels Behind 
Cut-Out 
Silver Circles 





out circles in sparkling silver, which bore the legend, 
“56th Anniversary.” These stood a foot or so in front 
of the panels and were made doubly attractive by 
spotlights focussed on them. The sign on top of the 
design was in the same colors and read, “Built on the 
Ideals of the Founders.” 

The pillars were in half-circle effect of corrugated 
paper in silver and fine lines of blue down the creases, 
and three bands of blue with eight “ideals” of the 
founders on the pillars—Thrift, Low Prices, Quality, 
Truthiul Advertising, Service, Satisfaction, Complete 
Assortment, and Courtesy. We used a blue flooring 





with a silver border. This plan was carried out in 
fourteen windows. 

The interior of the store was decked out in the 
same colors. Large signs, with fall leaf design and 
pillars to match those in the windows were hung in 
the aisles, and drapes of brown fall. foliage tinted with 
gold ran from the signs to the pillars and were twined 


Large Signs 
Were Hung 
Between Foliage- 
Draped 
Pillars 


Silver Columns 
With Blue 
Markings Were 
Placed on Blue 
Flooring With 
Silver Borders 


around the pillars in three drapes that gave a very 
effective showing. This scheme was followed on five 
floors and in the basement. The price cards also bore 
the same pillar design, and the sale advertising also 
featured it, so that all factors of sales promotion 
linked up and exhibited it in the same color scheme and 
design. 

This sale is planned months ahead. The merchan- 
dise for special sales is displayed in the auditorium 
and the buyers discuss it with the merchandising 
executives. Prices are fixed for special days, such as 
56c Day, $1.00 Day, and Thrift Day. 
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Center Attention on Emeralds 


Cheasty’s Tell Story of Fortieth Anniversary to Patrons 
with “Jewel” Symbolizing the Occasion 
By WALLACE F. KING 
Display Manager, Cheasty’s, Seattle, Wash. 


EPARTING from the usual historical presentation, 

in our fortieth anniversary celebration we used the 
emerald as the theme around which we carried out this 
campaign, the emerald being emblematic of the fortieth 
anniversary. 

For the first week, two of our most important win- 
dows were trimmed entirely in this color. The back- 
grounds were panels of triple plate glass, frosted, with 
the exception of the jewel design, which was left clear 
to allow green light projected from the lower back of 
the window to show through clearly, the frosted back 
of the panels catching a nice blend of green light. The 
entire composition was placed upon a black velvet- 
covered plateau. 

Our mezzanine windows carried the message that 
Cheasty’s was celebrating its fortieth anniversary. This 
was done in large letters cut out of wallboard and 
colored. 

A feature that we have found particularly effective 
in coordinating of ‘displays and advertising for events 
of this kind is in having the border and title cuts used 
in the ads printed on regular window card stock. This 
is used in the windows as well as throughout the store 
in departments where announcement of specials is 
desired. 

The sales results coming from the windows have 
just about brought me to the conclusion that the usual 
“back to the beginning” method of presentation, so 
often used throughout the country, has grave limita- 
tions. We have used it every year in the past (and 
Seattle has a history that reads like an Indian lyric). 
Though institutional advertising is all that is desired. 








Frosted Plate 

Ks Glass Panels 
Rg Were Employed— 

‘ 4 2 Green Lights 

, 4 Backed the Jewels 












the plan seems to so completely overcome the merchan- 
dise as to make windows practically worthless from the 
standpoint of sales, 

This color treatment, as in our emerald window, | 
believe, permits us to focus more attention on the mer- 
chandise itself, and the type of merchandise usually 
placed on sale is made more attractive by its surround- 
ings. 


Preparing for the Month of Roses 
(Continued from page 8) 

Contrasting with these rich borrowings from floral 
beauty were the windows framed by Howard Biggs, 
of Stern Brothers, in New York, and August Roeder, 
with the William H. Block Company, of Indianapolis. 
Biggs created a silver-toned plastic background of 
severe architectural simplicity, and posed a single 
figure before it. While the composition lacked warmth, 
it was smashing in its attraction powers. The bridal 
mannequin stood in the center of the foreground, a 
lonely figure whose diminutive form was rendered yet 
more petite by the awing backgrounds. Pots of calla 
lilies at left and right strove loyally to impart a bit 
of romantic lustre to the scene, whose only other con- 
cession to tradition was a huge puff of the bridal veil 
around the feet of the mannequin. 

Less severe was the Roeder fashioning. Here a 
patent leather screen covered in black had been pierced 
with a portal in angular form, which was backed by 
a plush hanging. A torchere twined with greenery 
rose before it. The bridal figure, posed just to the 
left of the entrance, stood in pensive mood, apparently 
recounting preparations for the event. To her left 
was spread the train of her long, flowing veil, while 
at the right a little flower girl, bearing a calla lily, 
smiled graciously. On a modernistic stand in the left 
background was a bouquet of three lilies. 
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Timely Window Settings By H. H. Riegel 



























































ting was originated for 
a sports window. A sit- 
ting figure is placed on 
the platform with an erect 
figure at each side. Green 
grass mats are used for 
the floor coverings. 


The frame work for this 

setting is constructed out 

of 1x2 strips and then 

wall board is nailed on 

the frames to make a 
good, substantial body 
for the material that is A 
selected. This setting is cu 
covered with oil cloth m 
‘ in the following shades, an 
peach, pink, lavender fit 
and green, the last be- dc 
ing the predominating Ww! 
shade. Pastel shades of re 
oil cloth appliqued on st 
black also give a won- in 
derful effect. This set- in 

ting is practical for most 

any trim. Oil cloth with 
appliques is used for the a 
floor covering. Ww 
le 
fay 
al 
n 
St 
n 
ti 
a 
tl 
n 
r 

This setting is made in 
the same manner as the ‘ 
one above. The frame- 

work of 1x2 strips with " 
wall board nailed on is ’ 
covered with oil cloth. ’ 
Felts, satins, novelty J 
paper or futuristic de- s 
signed materials are very I 
good for this spring ( 
when carried out in the ¢ 
proper colors. This set- | 
( 
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A Westerner Inspects Fifth Avenue 


What a Pacific Coast Merchandiser Gleaned From a Review of Gotham 
Department Store Merchandise Manager, Portland, Ore. 


By FOREST BERG 
Department Store Merchandiser Manager, Portland, Ore. 
(From an Address to the Portland, Ore., Display Club) 


UR New York office, where a group of practi- 

cally seventy stores join to buy, makes it a 

rule that buyers of any kind of style mer- 

chandise must first shop the windows of Fifth 

Avenue before going to the market. I followed this 

custom and found the windows given over mostly to 

merchandise for southern wear, a few winter coat sales 

and the exploitation of new spring merchandise. The 

first thing that impresses one about New York win- 

dows is that they show plenty of merchandise. There 

were plenty of garments in each window, and it was a 

relief, compared to the windows of the big Chicago 

stores, which were exploiting southern wear and show- 

ing a palm tree, a sun chair and a form wearing a bath- 
ing suit. 

There was plenty of merchandise in the windows, 
and, to my mind, more forms were being used. These 
were the new wax forms, very modern, both in full 
length and a new size similar to our old waist forms, 
only with a head on which were showing sweater waists 
and scarfs (millinery forms). There seemed to be a 
noticeable lack of decorative fixtures in the modern 
schemes this fall. The windows seemed lighter, if I 
may use the term. Nothing heavy was used as decora- 
tive material. But to me the outstanding feature was 
a decided tendency to show merchandise in use; that is, 
they seemed to suggest not only the beauty of the gar- 
ments, but the “‘pleasure or happiness” one would de- 
rive from the merchandise when using it. 

I wonder if I make myself clear. -Merchandise 
wasn’t being just exhibited—it was suggested to the 
onlooker how she could use it, and the pleasure she 
would derive from its use. For instance, a theatre box 
was shown; a form was wearing one of the new sequin 
jackets over a dinner dress, and a window card sug- 
gested that the audience would have something else 
beautiful to look at besides the show. In another win- 
dow a railway observation car was shown, with three 
girls wearing ensemble suits. The window card ex- 
plained that traveling was so much more pleasant when 
one could feel smartly dressed in’a new ensemble. 
Again, pleasantness and pleasure were suggested. A 
background was painted of a sand beach and palm trees. 
“The Great White Way” was written over it and white 
beach dresses were shown in the window. A sale on 
scarfs at Franklin Simon’s had forms showing eight 
different ways of wearing the scarf. In other words, 
the stores realize that the greatest selling point about 
merchandise is not the merchandise itself, but its use, 
and they get this into their windows. 

Now as to window cards. Practically every win- 
dow had them, and many times plenty of them in one 
window. Best’s had a window of checked dresses. A 


trunk in the center of the window had a large tag on 
which was written, “Check Yourself at Best’s.” Beside 
this tag there were many other cards at the side of 
forms illustrating checks, headed, “You and I Know 
Channel Originated the Check Dress,” “Checked Ging- 
ham Is Being Worn at Palm Beach,” “Smart Women 
Are Wearing Checked Tweed Suits,” “Checked Silks 
Are Worn at Mid-Season Openings.” There were at 
least eight cards in this one window. 

The window cards also seem to emphasize the use 
and pleasure derived from the merchandise, and the 
writers are not afraid of using too many words. Many 


‘nice cards were used—style point cards. They also 


used many accessories in each window, and, while the 
accessories, such as bag, gloves, belt, scarf, etc., matched 
one another, they contrasted with the dress or suit. The 
idea of contrast is very big this year as a fashion fea- 
ture. Of course, the contrast must be in good taste. 


In summing it all up, the most important lesson 
taught me was that each window must tell a definite 
story.. It must stress one important feature and not 
generalize, as in previous years. I feel that every win- 
dow man has the right to ask the buyer what it is that 
he is trying to put over with the window. Is it a cer- 
tain color, a new fashion trend, a price, or what? Re- 
member, the windows reflect the style consciousness of 
the store. A person should be able to tell from the 
windows if a store is “fashion right.” 

One other thing I would like to tell you boys tonight, 
and that is the change that is coming over the retail 
business. A retail store is no longer the old place where 
the owners picked up whatever merchandise they could 
get at the cheapest price, and then did everything pos- 
sible to sell it to the customers. It is now an institution 
where trained men and women study the buying public’s 
wants. Trained buyers purchase the finest merchandise 
to fill these wants, present it to the public in as attrac- 
tive a way as possible, and make its purchase a pleasant, 
easy and agreeable transaction. The retail business has 
become a profession, and one can be proud to be in it. 
Definite courses are given on retailing in our leading 
universities, such as Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, etc. 

Every man in it must now be an expert in his line, 
and, if he means to progress, must be an expert in other 
things besides the immediate work in which he is en- 
gaged. I claim the day of the displayman being a good 


-mechanic or carpenter or technical window trimmer is 


gone. He must be a stylist, if you please; attend the 

store’s style meetings, study the style magazines, learn 

new colors and the new fashion trends. Many stores 

in the east, instead of having a stylist, have a committee 

that studies the fashion trend, decides what is correct 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Novelties in Men’s Wear from Abroad 


How Shorter of England Is Modermzing Showings of Furnishings— 
Tiets’s Use of Mannequins in Clothing Trims 


EN’S wear trimming abroad is either very 
good or extremely indifferent. From the 
majority of Europeon displaymen in the 
men’s apparel field American windowmen 

have nothing to learn. But theer are a comparatively 
few who have developed technique to a very much 
higher level than the rest and have conducted ex- 











periments that entitle them to special consideration. 

It is. doubtful if there is a more progressive and 
restless battler for change and variety than R. W. 
Shorter, the noted display manager for the chain of 
haberdasheries conducted in England by Austin Reed, 
Ltd. With headquarters in London and branches in 
all the chief provincial towns, this great organization 
is a constant champion of bet- 
ter merchandising. Shorter has 
carried his end of the burden 
by bringing to Reed windows 
a freshness and a novelty that 
is the source of much of his 
firm’s astonishing volume. He 
is just as interested in the 
elevation of his profession as in 
advancing the interests of his 
employers, and, consequently, 
has taken a lively interest in 
the development of the British 
Association of Display Men. 
He was their delegate to the 
International Congress at Leip- 
zig last year. 

Here are reproduced two of 
his recent windows, the first 
being a display of evening wear 
shown in three units in a color 
scheme of black and white. A 
sombre background brought 
out the white shirts and scarfs 
and gloves with crashing force, 
and harmonious arrangement 
and combination of fixtures ac- 
counted for additional strength. 
Cube fittings were used through- 
out, being assembled in units 
of various heights. The cen- 
ter attraction device consisted 
of rods covered with white 
scarfs along which black bat- 
wings had been draped. 


In the second display gloves 
were exploited by affixing long 





IN RHYTHMIC FORM—Adapt- 
ability of furnishings to symmetri- 
‘cal designs is demonstrated in win- 
dows now being fashioned by R. W. 
Shorter, Austin Reed, Ltd., London. 
The upper pair of displays evi- 
dences his use of the scheme, Be- 
low is the extraordinary sale win- 
dow installed in a number of stores 
of the Leonhard Tietz chain in 
western Germany. 
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Silver Screen Across a Caenstone Wall Contrasted With Black Floor Coverings—A J. R. Patton Display for Ayres’, Indianapolis 


streams of them at angles of forty-five degrees to 
tubes of cloth on metal bases. The tubes were then 
brought together in the form of a Latin cross. Light 
gloves were placed on dark tubes, dark gloves on the 
light supports. Complementary units of clothing were 
draped on the floor and over stands at the extremes 
of the window. 

Across the channel the Dutch and German trim- 
mers are evolving a plan of display that is highly 
interesting. To a much larger extent than their Amer- 
ican brethren they use wax figures in dramatizing 
their products. Nor is this practice confined to goods 
of ultra-costliness. A demonstration of this fact is 
found in a display used in a number of stores by the 
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Leonhard Tietz chain operating in the Rhineland and 
the industrial district around Essen. This called at- 
tention to a line of $12 suits that was being pushed 
at the time. Two wax figures were presented before 
a pleated fabric background with floor drapes of the 
featured suits at their feet and a small array of acces- 
sories in the right foreground. The feature of the 
display was the attraction device, a huge salesman’s 
memorandum book showing a sales slip filled out and 
a tab record. Every entry on the “tab” was for $12, 
suggesting a record demand for the garments. This 
bit of play on viewer psychology illustrates the thor- 
oughness of preparation for the display and con- 
sideration of its possibilities. 





With the New York Displaymen 


(Continued from page 13) 
silver. By merely walking around the spacious foyer pros- 
pects can view an amazing number of dresses. Also they can 
window-gaze with leisure to their heart’s content, free from 
the jostling sidewalk crowd. Display Manager Hampton has 
a fine opportunity. 

McCreery’s have a newcomer at the helm. His name is 
Frank Stevens, formerly of Loeser’s, in Brooklyn. In a side 
entranée window, Dorothy Gray cosmetics were featured. 
Walls and floor were of yellow-green felt. Also three island 
box units on hexagonal bases of water thinness were covered 
with the same material edged in black. The rear wall was 
divided into three parts with two columns of wood, painted 
green. These column panels contained glass shelves and 
were illuminated at the interior of the top with light filtered 
through flat squares of glass. A street window was devoted 
to costume jewelry, with black felt floor and black felt an- 
gular screen enclosure. Box units were of gray and green 
in two-tone effect. 

Leaving Thirty-fourth Street, you come to Sarnoff’s on the 
Avenue, and find a window with rear facade of marbleized 
black wood. In the center of this is a panel drape of rich 
blue. flecked with silver stars and with palm fronds fringing 
each side. A mannikin in evening gown is posed on a two- 
layer, semi-discoid platform, the point of which extends to 
front of window. Next, there is Richard Hudnut. At first, 
it looks like the shop is temporarily closed for repairs. All 
you can see is a box front of-pink felt, pressed closely against 
the glass. On this, just above the center horizontal line, 
hover a flock of wooden birds in tones of grayish blue. They 





lead your eye to an 18-inch crack in the box, where, between 
inverted layers of silver, you discover squarish bottles of 
pink bath salts lined up like soldiers in broken rank forma- 
tion. Another unique window by Brodeur this past month 
for Hudnut employed screens of grayish orange, with units 
of inverted triangular (four-sided) peaks. These units were 
of brown cambric and edged with narrow blue velvet rib- 
bon. A row of Japanese lanterns had been painted on the 
window glass for upper border. Bottles of white face lotion 
were shown. 

A current window at Russek’s surpasses any noticed there 
for many a month. The interior of a modern apartment is 
suggested. The walls are of modern fabric and a panel, 
framed with flat columns of pleated draperies, depicts a sky- 
scraper view—the trade name “Marylyn” written across the 
sky. The design of the panel is executed entirely of cloth 
in applique technique. Narrow bars of copper-tinted wood 
moulding form angular divisions to denote a window. Sev- 
eral “patch people” by Cora Scovill occupy modern chairs, 
grouped around a modern table. One mannikin is lazily re- 
clining on a very low couch. Another is nonchalantly sitting 
in a chair near the front with her back partially turned to 
the sidewalk, reading a magazine. The open pages of this 
magazine are cleverly utilized to serve as a window card. 
To read it the spectator merely glances over her shoulder. 
A good device, that. It has the human touch. Miss Scovill’s 
mannikins are lifesize and many have fringed eyelashes of 
black yarn. They are wearing Marylyn costumes. 

A three-foud screen at Hixbie’s is covered with a sort of 
light tan repp and accented at the edges with a series of ver- 
tical ribbon strips of the same material in different lengths 
and colors. 
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A Tribute to Georgia’s Champions 


An Atlanta Manufacturer Brings Out “Victory Belt” as a Token of 
Georgia Tech’s Triumph Over Califorma—Displays Whoop It Up 


By E. B. KANTOR 
Display Manager, The Globe, Atlanta, Ga. 


HE streets of Atlanta were crowded with 

thousands of men and women awaiting the 

heroes, the gridiron warriors of Georgia 

Tech. returning from their holiday victory 

over the University of California. Bands were blaring 

the rousing “Tech” anthem: “The rambling reck from 

tsa. Tech and a helluva engineer; helluva, helluva, 

helluva engineer. Ra-ra—zisbomba ; hurrah Georgia 
Tech.” 













A Laudation 
of the 
Georgia Eleven 
by The Globe. 
Produced by 
Kantor 








The gallant sons of Georgia had returned, bringing 
home the championship, bringing home what they went 
after—the football championship. Everyone who wit- 
nessed the arrival of the victorious eleven will remem- 
ber that Sunday. Traffic was suspended for hours as 
the battle-scarred band marched through the garland- 
spanned streets. 

And while everybody was talking about the game 
and the sport scribes were writing about it and fans 
checking up on their winnings, a loyal fan who had been 
compelled to listen in on the game by radio returned 
from New York. Henry Geigerman, of the Perfect 
Belt Company, sensed the need for a suitable commem- 
oration of the event, and as soon as the game was over 
he had determined to give all of the “Yellow Jackets” 








a suitable token of the victory which had made them 
the talk of the nation. 

The result was the “Victory Belt,” a girdle for 
“Jacket” warriors, for the “Golden Tornado”—an 
addition to the spoils of war. Every member of the 
team that played in the Rose Bowl and all of the sport 
writers who accompanied the team received them from 
Geigerman as treasured tokens of the victory. 

Cut into the leather are designs symbolic of the tri- 


The Cut-out 
Attraction 
Device 
Tells the 
Belt’s Story 


at a Glance 


oe Ay ¥ er 


umph, the laurel wreaths of victory, figures of football 
players, head guards and playing paraphernalia. “Vic- 
tory” is stamped here and there, alternating with the 
sobriquet of the “Golden Tornado.” 

Atlanta merchants have responded wonderfully to 
this product. Windows have been filled with them, and 
newspapers have told the story of their manufacture in 
spreading ads. 





UP IN ARMS AGAINST SUNDAY LIGHTING 

At a meeting of the Loughborough (England) Chamber of 
Trade recently, it was decided to approach the officers of the 
local lighting system with the view of putting an end to cheap 
rates on Sunday, as a number of large shopkeepers were keep- 
ing displays on view over Sunday. A similar view was ex- 
pressed by the Notts and Derby chambers at their last meet- 
ings. 
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Chelsea Botanical Products Co., Inc. 


Announce— 


Our Removal to Larger and More Efficient Quarters 
—the Entire Building at 


107 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Where we will produce the same fine quality of 

Decorative Materials, such as Plants, Foliage 

and Specialties for all Decorative and Display 
Purposes. 


And we will also continue our specialty of 
originations in MODERNISM IN RUSCUS to 


embellish the high-class windows of America. 








We especially desire to announce that there has 

been no change in the personnel of our company as 

the original organizers, John H. Peroni and Paul 
V. Peroni, will continue to conduc? its affairs. 


In purchasing this centrally located buildin: for our sole use we are now enabled 
to serve our customers in a more convenient section and also provide facilities to 
render more efficient shipping and delivery service. 


[We Require Jobbers in Mid- Western and Southern Territories| 
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Features of the Easter Window 


Merchandise Should Be Its Primary Attraction, But Backgrounds 
of a Religious or Mythical Nature Are Helpful 


IKE Christmas, Easter has, in large measure, lost 
its religious significance, and influences the masses 
chiefly through its testimony to the flight of time 
and the definite arrival of a new season. Untimely 

storms may follow its arrival and reviving plant life may find 
its growth beset by wintry winds and chilling cold, but with 
its coming there is definite stir all along the landscape. Mi- 
grating birds have returned to old haunts, blue skies and 
bright sunshine evidence the swift progress of Mother Earth 
in her annual planetary journey, and zephrys sweep through 


budding branches as warmer weather checks retreating win- 
ter’s last furious assaults. 

What should the Easter window feature? Merchandise 
first and foremost, but with a background or an atmosphere 
of religious or legendary nature or perhaps a symbolization 
of nature’s revival. 

A dramatization of a Biblical episode featured the Easter 
windows of Elder & Johnston, Dayton, Ohio, last spring when 
Everett Quintrell, display manager, showed Mary Magdalene 
at the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. The scene visualized was 
the early morning visit of the Mag- 
dalene to the rock-hewn crypt where 
the Christ had been placed after the 
crucifixion. An angel seated upon 
the rock, which had blocked the 
entry to the sepulchre previously, 
greeted her with a declaration that 
has echoed down the ages. The 
window card gave the scriptural 
background: “And the angel an- 
swered and said unto the woman, 
‘Fear not ye, for I know that ye 
seek Jesus which was crucified. He 
is not here, for he has risen as he 
said; come, see the place where the 
Lord lay.’” 

The window was the talk of the 
town and the effect of the tableau 
was intensified by Easter hymns 
from a phonograph amplified by a 
powerful loud speaker, which fil- 
tered the music through a basement 
opening. 

A. A. Matzer’s elaborate stressing 
of childhood in his 1928 Easter dis- 
play at Lazarus’, Columbus, Ohio, 
developed parental interest. Black- 
draped backgrounds and a modern- 
istic center plaque lay behind a 
grass-matted lawn on which Easter 
sports were enjoyed by a group of 
small mannequins. Three high 
drums, covered with fabric, served 
as supports for tots surrounded by 
paper mache and fur-covered rab- 
bits. Plaster bunnies and baskets 
of rabbits and eggs were here and 
there on the floor. 

Allen Kagey tuned in on the 
Easter period at Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago, with a delicate treatment 
of the theme. Three little girls in 
modish garb appeared before a 
background of moire. In the center 
behind them was a _modernistic 
screen portraying elves and butter- 
flies disporting in warm _ spring 
sunshine. 








1928 EASTER TRIMS—Top, the 
sensational dramatization of Mary 
at the Tomb effected by Everett 
Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; center, an ex- 
ploitation of Easter legends by A. 
A. Matzer, F. & R. Lazarus Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; base, kid- 
dies and an elfin screen, the work 
of Allen Kagey, Mandel’s, Chicago. 
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Here It Is? 


The Show Case Light 
Sensation of the Age! 


Distinctive, Pleasing Design 
Improved, Compact Construction 
Economy and Low Cost 
Smaller and More Efficient 
Does Not Obstruct the View 


KAS-LITE JUNIOR is so small it can scarcely be seen in the show cas2. 
DOES NOT OBSTRUCT THE VIEW or HIDE THE MERCHANDISE. 
Low cost, economy, and other features make it the most practical and desirable 
Show Case Light ever placed on the market. Write us today for particulars. 


et SOO CR i DE eI Sa ge Ml BO Fee ee ae 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 


Manufacturers &Hngineers~ 


1403 Jackson Blvd. Chicago, U. S, A. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITLES 
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Fixtures and the Window Display 


Economy That Bars Purchase of Needed Fixtures Stabs at Store's 
Chief Selling Agency—Choose Pieces Carefully 


By OSCAR P. BEVAN” 
Manchester, England 


(From “The Three Shires’ Book on Window Display,” issued by Cohen & Wilks, Ltd., Manchester, Eng.) 


N every business a time arrives periodically 
when overhead costs are cut, sometimes ruth- 
lessly and with little regard to where they are 
cut. Frequently in the clothier’s shop the 

window display section comes in for a little cost-cutting, 
and, as a result, the sales power of the window is re- 
duced and turnover falls accordingly. For in any 
economy campaign it is extremely inadvisable to pare 
costs in those departments that are instrumental in sell- 
ing your goods and are the sole means of keeping your 
stock turning. 

Cut costs by all means, but do not economize on 
those units that facilitate the moving of your stock from 
your shop on the backs of your customers. 

One of the commonest errors of the average clothier 
and outfitter is cut-throat economy on window fittings 
—the very basis of your window displays, which are 
probably the chief selling agents you have. Two of the 
first reasons why the department stores and multiple 
shops are able to display their goods so well is that they 
have the right fittings and that they know how to use 
them properly. The first is a question of common sense 
and capital, the second is a matter of practice and ex- 
perience. 

An examination of the fixture stock of half a dozen 
average clothiers would reveal a hundred or more errors 
in choice and selection, and a complete lack of consider- 
ation given to the fixtures when they were first bought. 

Personally, I can give little better advice to anyone 
than to get into touch with a reputable shopfitter and 
supply him with particulars of how much you can afford 
to spend, the number, size and type of your windows, 
and the lines that you stock and wish+to display. His 
advice should prove of great help to you, for here I 
can only treat the matter generally, whereas he—with 
full particulars of your problem—can treat it indi- 
vidually. 

You have two types of material to choose from, 
wood or metal, the former, of course, being less costly 
(though not so smart and durable) than the latter. But, 
above all things, your fixtures should tone in with your 
particular style of shopfront and background, and they 
should also harmonize with each other—usually, for 
example, all of oak or all of bronze. 


lf your window policy is to use the mass style ot 
display (which is fast becoming out of date), you will 
need a multiplicity of fixtures; if you use the unit 
method (which is probably the most used in this country 
today) you will need an average stock; and if you find 
the broken method (used in the best class of trade) 
most suitable, you will need fewer fixtures still, though 
they may have to be of the best design and finish, for 
the latter type of display renders them more visible to 
the public gaze. 


Regarding display equipment for clothing alone, 
perhaps a few words would be advisable. Under this 
heading there are drape stands for overcoats and rain- 
coats, forms for the display of coats and jackets on 
telescopic pedestals, and wax figures. The two former 
fixtures are practically indispensable to any clothier, 
and he should have a good stock of them, while wax 
figures are very useful (providing they are really good), 
though one or two of the leading retailers do not use 
them at all. In fact, wax figures are most useful in the 
picture or ‘‘stunt” type of window. Further, they may 
be hired as well as purchased outright, which enables 
you to use good, up-to-date models. A few tailors use 
forms for the display of trousers, but these may be dis- 
pensed with by the clothier in preference to other neces- 
sary items. 

Short-legged display tables are very useful in build- 
ing up units of clothing with correlative outfittings and 
other items, while a screen or two is also very helpful ; 
these may both be obtained from shopfitting firms, while 
the screens may also be knocked out in the workshop 
with some wallboard, moulding, varnish and paint, if 
necessary and possible. 


In fact, to come back to the matter of economy, one 
way you can economize without danger of reducing the 
selling power of your window is to get back to school 
again and learn how to use your hammer and brush, or 
to employ someone who has an aptitude in this direction. 


Given a good set of windows and a little talent, with 
a box of tools and brushes, your displays are half done. 
But it must be a thorough matter, for in window display 
display haif-heartedness is synonymous with slow- 
moving stock. 





W. T. GRANT CO. SALES EXCEED EXPECTATIONS 

Sales in the 222 stores of the W. T. Grant Company, 
popular-priced department stores, met the expectations of 
the company for the year just ended. The treasurer’s report, 
just submitted, shows that for the fiscal year ending Febru- 
ary 1, 1929, sales amounted to $55,689,784. This is a gain of 
$11,945,835 over the sales for the previous year, or an increase 
of 27.31 per cent. These figures, of course, include the sales 
of the new stores which were added to the Grant chain. 


ERIC FLEMING HEADS BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

Eric Fleming, display manager for Swan & Edgar and 
Stagg & Russell, London, has been named as president of the 
British Association of Display Men. British trade papers 
announcing his election declare that it is quite fitting that 
Fleming should head the body, as his brilliant displays have 
brought him to the front during the past year. C. C. Tull- 
berg, who was chosen first vice-president, is well known as 
display manager of Gramophone Co., Ltd. 
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FOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


SERVICE BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD will be glad to supply the 


latest authentic information about anything in the dis- 


play line in which you are interested. 


If you do not 


find your needs listed on this blank, write a separate 


letter. 


If we do not have the information you want 


on file, we'll find out for you. 


[] Air Brushes 

_] Airpainting Equipment 

(1 Animated Signs 

-] Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

(1 Artificial Flowers 

C) Artificial Snow 

_) Art Screens 

1 Art Studies 

_) Backgrounds 

(1) Background Coverings 

(1) Books on Cardwriting 

O) Books on Display 

_) Books on Draping 

(1) Booths and Floats 

(] Brushes and Pens | 

(0 Cabinets—Revolving 





[1] Card & Mat Board 

() Card Writers’ Materials 

[1] Cash Carriers 

(j Chairs and Seats 

[}) Color Lighting 

(] Counters and Shelving 

_] Cutting Machines 

[] Crepe Papers 

1) Decalcomania 

(] Decorative Papers 

(J Display Furniture 

(1) Display Forms 

(] Display Racks 

J] Dividers—Show 
Window 

C] Drawings and Paintings 

(J Drawing Boards 





(] Exhibit Displays 

(1 Fabrics and Trimmings 

() Fixtures 

(] Flags and Banners 

_) Hammers—Window 

(} Lamp Coloring 

_] Lacquering Outfits 

(] Lithographed Displays 

() Lighting and Equipment 

C_] Natural Foliage 

(] Pageants and Exhibits 

() Papier Mache 
Specialties 

(] Plaques (Window) 

(CJ Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

[] Plushes and Velours 

[1 Price Cards and Tickets 

CL] Price Ticket Holders 

C1) Reflectors 

L) Revolving Display 
Tables 

1) Screens (Background) 

CL] Socks—Window 

[1] Show Cards 


L) Show Card Schools 

_] Show Card Service 

() Show Card Supplies 

C) Show Cases 

_} Show Case Lighting 

(] Signs and Card Holders 

_] Signs—Brass—Bronze 

(1) Signs—Electric 

(] Signs—Wood Letter 

C1) Stencil Outfits 

(} Stock Posters 

(1) Store Designing 

(] Store Fronts 

_] Time Switches 

() Valances 

(] Wall Board 

(] Wax Forms and Figures 

(1) Wickerware Specialties 

} Window Display Service 

(] Window Drapes 

CL] Window Lighting 

1) Window Shades 

[] Window Trimming 
Schools 

CL] Wood Carvings 


a ees 
Mail to THE DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PS tis, cake 





PREPARED WITH 
SHEARS AND 
PASTE POT 


While Edwin J. Hamilton, 
Columbus, Ohio, was recuper- 
ating from an attack of in- 
fluenza, he was busy experi- 
menting with modern back- 
ground designs. These he fash- 
ioned from colored magazine 
advertising utilizing the mod- 
ern art illustrations now in 
general use. By clever ma- 
nipulation of his shears he was 
able to work up a group of 
panels which can be employed 
as sketches for backgrounds. 


Hamilton is enthusiastic over 
the experiment, believing that 
he has hit upon a time-saving 
device. By resorting to the 
color plates he is able in a 
brief time to shape designs 
that would take hours to sketch 
and color. Moreover, he as- 
serts that by having the pig- 
mented material ready, guessing 
and experimenting as to result- 
ing combinations is obviated. 
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Extracting Profits from “Baby Week” 


Approach of Annual Merchandising Event Calls for Concentration 
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on Plans That Insure Volume Selling 


ABY WEEK,” annual spring exposition of infants’ 

and juniors’ apparel and nursery goods, approaches. 

Like spring openings, it has no definite date and 

is celebrated at one time in one locality and a still 
different time in others. But everywhere there is recognition 
of the wisdom of setting aside at least one week in the year 
for special stressing of baby wares, and often the spring sale 
is followed by another of like kind in the autumn. 

In his preparations for “Baby Week” displays at the Globe 
Department Store, Waukegan, IIl., last year, Display Man- 
ager Charles Longenbaugh took special pains to insure a 
human interest scheme. “The window was carried out in 
modern art effect,” he says, in describing his production; 
“the main thought was to play up mother love and this idea 
was brought out by showing a wax figure of the mother taking 
a photograph of her baby with a 
moving picture machine. An older 
child seemed to be very much con- 
cerned in getting a good picture 
of the little fellow, while another 
youngster was intently watching a 
pair of dog figures. 

“The window contained a center 
piece in modern design, a screen in 
black and silver. Tall vases for 
flowers were of black, silver and 
blue with roses of strikingly modern 
colors. One card in the center 
called attention to the infants’ de- 


figures, some of them being in the junior class. A white-clad 
nurse in the center was posed behind a perambulator, while 
a little girl beside it shook a rattle at its cooing passenger. 
A sweater-garbed tot was seated nearby and two tiny girls 
of five or six years were prominent in the foreground. 
Bronsing’s window was remarkable for its complete disre- 
gard of settings. The permanent caenstone back was adjudged 
quite satisfactory for the occasion. 

As with every other theme for displays, the “week” offers 
no end of opportunities for “stunt” windows. One display 
executive featured the event a couple of years back with a 
mechanical infant in its crib, waving its hands and kicking 
its feet. Another disclosed “baby” as a king enforcing his 
rule upon father, mother and kinfolk. A third converted his 
windows into daily bulletins of physicians’ and nurses’ lectures. 





partment, while a smaller board 
tied up with the moving picture dis- 
play through the phrasing, ‘Keep 
a Photographic Record of Baby.’” 

At the M. L. Parker Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, J. H. Everetts 
last year contrived a pleasing phan- 
tasy. A figure in the costume of a 
nurse occupied the center, flanked 
at the left by a crib draped with 
tiny garments. At the right was 
a small chest of drawers partly 
opened revealing protruding dresses 
and hose. The modern wainscot- 
ing of the walls, the flower twined 
roping from the ceiling, and the 
bright colored flooring gave a joy- 
ous atmosphere to the setting. The 
romantic feature was a pair of wise 
old storks with eyeglasses cocked 
on their beaks, which towered along- 
side of the “Baby Week” plaque in 
the center of the background. 

At the New Bry’s, Memphis, 
Tenn., J. F. Bronsing, gave a 
slightly different twist to the theme 
by showing a number of children’s 


BABY WEEK WINDOWS—Hvu- 
man interest appeal dominates 
Charles Longenbaugh’s scheme at 
the top, where a young mother is 
depicted filming a home-made movie 
of her youngsters. In the center, 
nurse, storks and baby figures are 
woven into the picture by J. H. 
Everetts; base is by J. F. Bronsing. 
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Middle West Scores in Clock Contests 


Hay, of Ohio, Tops November-December Competition—Patton and 
Roeder, of Indiana, Take Second Prizes—Quintrell Wins Annual Stake 


3y MARY GIBNEY . 
Publicity Department, Clock Manufacturers’ Ass'n of*America, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AYMOND HAY, of the C. M. Hay Jewelry 
Store, Coshocton, Ohio, was given first cash 
award in the 1928 November-December sea- 
sonal contest of the Clock Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Hay’s window was a typical Christ- 
mas display, featuring the most precious gift, “Time.” 
The window, arranged to be as natural as possible, 
showed the surprise awakening on Christmas morn- 
ing with a Christmas tree, toys and gifts. Many of 
the clocks grouped on the floor around the tree had 
their hands pointing to six o’clock. There was a warm 
and cheerful fireplace, the trundle bed was a real an- 
tique, clothes and tiny shoes were on the chair and 
floor, while in the bed were two life-sized dolls, one 
sound asleep, while the other was sitting up, bright- 
eyed with amazement. Black tape stretched across the 
window, gave an effect-of exclusiveness. 
The wording on the mantel said, “Homekeeping 
Hearts Are Happiest.” Another sign, “The Most 
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Precious Christmas Gift—Time,” completed the dis- 
play. 

Both of the second awards went to Indianapolis, 
one going to J. R. Patton, display director of L. S. 
Ayres & Company. The background for his display 
was sandstone modern with a center panel of silver 
leaf on flat surface. The extra embellishment was a 
silver modernistic urn and a spray of bright red poin- 
settias. The floor was carpeted in black, edged with 
travertine. On this space were constructed boxes of 
various heights, similar in design to modern sky- 
scrapers, each containing clocks on the various 
levels. 

Because of August Roeder’s unusually fine clock 
window for the Wm. H. Block Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., the judges awarded him a second prize also. 
Especially built displays comprising two large clocks 
with narrow shelving darting out of each, resembling 
the rays of the sun, was the keynote of this display. 
On the end of each of the shelves of 
varying length rested a medium-sized 
clock of different type and design. 
This was a most unusual display that 
realized a tremendous increase for the 
clock department, and was the out- 
standing trim of its kind in Indianapolis 
during the week it was featured. A 
small octagonal-shaped dial of a clock 
against the background bore the words, 
“To Be On Time Is Modern.” 


The third award went to Everett W. 
Quintrell, of the Elder and Johnston 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, who put in an 
appropriate Christmas window showing 
a striking built-up arrangement of 
white against a black velvet back- 
ground, The design was beautiful in 
its simplicity and effectiveness. The 
center of the design was cut out cir- 
cular fashion, and within the circle was 
the wax figure of a woman sitting at a 
table unwrapping a clock. On shelving 
surrounding the circle were clocks with 





A PAIR OF LEADERS—Raymond Hay’s 
Christmas window for C. M. Hay, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, at the top, took first prize in the 
November-December contest. It was a drama- 
tization of Christmas morning. Below is the 
entry by J. R. Patton, L. S. Ayres & Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, that took one of the 
second prize awards, 
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SECOND AND THIRD—August Roeder’s 
modernistic window “To Be on Time Is 
Modern” brought one of the two second 
prizes to Block’s, Indianapolis. The base, re- 
vealing Everett Quintrell’s clock cut-out set 
piece at Elder’s, Dayton, Ohio, discloses the 
final entry that won him the annual contest 
as well as third prize in November. 








neat signs announcing their appropri- 
ateness for anniversary, wedding, birth- 
day and friendship gifts. 

James Chang, of Benson, Smith & 
Company, Ltd., Honolulu, was given a 
special award for tasteful and unusual 
arrangement of alarm clocks typitying 
the Christmas spirit. J. Frank Goudy, 
jeweler, Fairbury, IIl., was also given 
a special award because of his splendid 
use of manufacturers’ dealers’ aids and 
sales helps in displaying an assortment 
of alarm clocks to good advantage. 

Of the number of foreign entries in 
the contest, Foy & Gigson Pty., Ltd., 
of Adelaide, Australia, were granted a 
special first award because of their un- 
usually fine display and the way they 
tied it up with the local moving picture, 
“Ben Hur,” showing the unlimited pos- 
sibilities of using displays in connection 
with local events as well as national. 

Bolands, Ltd., of Cairns, Queens- 
land, Australia, received a_ special 
second award for the second best foreign display of 
clocks. This display also showed excellent use of 
manufacturers’ sales aids. 

When the Clock Manufacturers announced their 
1928 display contest last spring, it was mentioned that 
any one contestant could win as much as $375 of the 
splendid cash awards offered. Everett W. Quintrell, 
display manager, Elder & Johnston Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, came very close to winning that amount. 
In fact, he came within $80 of winning the most that 
any one entrant could have won. The following is a 
list of the awards of which he was the fortunate and 
deserving winner, as announced on February 1 by the 
judges of the contest: 

Master award, $100, for photograph of best dis- 
play of the year; series award, $100, for photograph 
of the best series of three or more window displays 
installed by some retailer during 1928 showing a con- 
sistent display of clocks and watches; clocks other 
than alarm clocks,: $50, first award: November-De- 
cember seasonal contest, $10, third award. In addition 
to this, he also won third prize of $10 in the May-June 
contest, and $25 for the first prize in the August- 
September contest, making a total of $295 for the 
year. 

The judges were unanimous in their high opinion 
of Mr. Quintrell’s displays. The photograph of dis- 
play which won the master award was the same one 
that was given the first award in the August-Septem- 
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ber contest, and brings out strikingly the association 
slogan, “A Clock for Every Room.” All of Mr. Quin- 
trell’s displays were executed with particular atten- 
tion to details and showed thought and originality. 

George F. Hauber, of the Emigh-Winchell Hard- 
ware Company, Sacramento, Calif., was given the first 
award of $50 for the best display of watches and 
alarm clocks during the vear. During the August- 
September contest this same display, which featured 
the approaching long nights of winter and the radium 
dial alarm clocks, won second award of $10, and 
during May-June another fine display of Mr. Hauber’s 
won the first prize of $25. Altogether, Mr. Hauber 
won $85 in prizes during 1928. 

Douglas Dowell, of The Kimball-Upson Company, 
Sacramento, Calif., was given the second award of 
$25 for the best display of watches and alarm clocks 
during the year. This display also won third prize 
in the August-September contest and shows a neat 
and effective grouping of alarm clocks and watches 
enhanced by attractive dealers’ aids. 

C. Lenhart, of L. Bamberger & Company, Newark, 


N. J., whose exquisite display received second award 


in the May-June contest, was accorded added recog- 
nition for this unique display, through winning the 
second award for the best display of clocks, other 
than alarms, for the entire year. A beautiful display 
it was and well worthy of an award. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Advance Subtle Plea for Heating 


Christmas Displays of Minneapolis Coal Firm Contrast Snowy 
Landscape With Fireside Scene—Fuel Not Conspicuous 


By O. F. CARLSON 
Credit Manager, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Miniieapolis, Minn. 


HILE it may be rather late in the season to 
talk about a window that we had at Christ- 
mas time, there has been’so much favorable 
comment that even now a discussion of its 

details may be of value. 

This window, about twenty-two feet long, is di- 
vided into two sections, dealing with what a real, 
honést-to-goodness home, heated with the right kind 


Above, the 
Snowclad 
Rural Setting 
Occupying 
Half of 
the Front 


of fuel, should look like in the days of-snow and 
storms. 

One side presented a living room interior, with a 
man and little girl seated in front of an open fireplace, 
ingeniously equipped with flickering electric lights to 
give the appearance of flames. The man sat in com- 
fort in his chair, while the child, playing on a rug, 
had built a house of blocks, whose letters spelled ““Cham- 
pion Clean Coal,” the Pittsburgh Company’s brand. 
This was the only piece of advertising, except a 
placard which inquired, “Is yours a cold house or a 
warm home?” A cat and kittens, lifelike, though made 
of crockery, slept on the rug. 

Half of a Christmas tree was in this living room, 





gaily decorated, and the other half was in the second 
show window, an outdoor tree, covered with a good 
imitation of snow and frost. This scene presented an 
alluring sort of home, with light streaming through 
its windows and a general appearance of warmth and 
comfort, despite the fact that it was surrounded by 
drifted snow. In the foreground was a hill crested 
with “snow,” where dolls of various sizes, represent- 


DITTSBURGH 


COAL Co. 


Below, a 
Family Group 
Beside the 
Hearth 
Bask in 
Its Warmth 


ing children, were coasting, sliding or rolling down 
the slope. Other dolls, with tiny skates attached to 
their feet, moved about on a pond, which consisted of 
a mirror, cleverly soaped to make it look like ice. The 
whole layout was carefully planned and most attrac- 
tive. People stood in front of it all day and during the 
early evening. There is no doubt that the scenes were 
sufficiently realistic to make passersby stop and think 
about the comfort and cheer which only a well-heated 
home can offer, when the northwest is struggling 
against the frigidity of midwinter. 





Joseph L. Marsh, formerly in charge of windows for Tay- 
lar’s Department Store, Bristol, Va., has moved over to the 
Mark’s Department Store at Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
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Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 





aft 


BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


= Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CHICAGO DISPLAY MART, INC. 
178 W. Jackson. Blvd., Room 713 


Window Display Fixtures—60 Exhibitions 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects 


CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Wax Figures and Display Fixtures 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Accessories 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134-140 North Robey Street 


Window and Interior Decorations 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 N. State Street 


Cornell Wood Board 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 


everywhere—and recommende 


d 


to progressive purchasers by the 


Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 


Write for Catalogues! 








Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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The Optical Plan 
Worked Out by 
Holophane Engineers 

for Cohn Bros. } 


[ ; f 
A W/VDOW GLASS 





_. HOLOPHANE REFLECTOR 
x Wins os MAS 


a__ 75:30 ZOQW LAMP 


The Refracting 
Plate Is a Foot 
Square and Throws 
From One Corner 


Cohn Brothers Light Up for More Sales 


Brooklyn Furniture Firm Meets Challenge of Chain Competitors With 
a New Lighting. System Custom Built to Fit Their Needs 


By J. J. MCMULLAN, E. E. 
Resident Engmeer, The Holophane Co., Inc., New York 


VERY disease has its antidote. In these days 
of keen competition among retail establish- 
ments, with the large chain outlets increasing 
over night and the small individual house 

becoming a smaller and smaller force in the retail war, 
it well behooves the progressive merchant to employ 
every available helpful force to forge past happy-go- 
lucky competition. Recent statistics compiled by the 
U. S. Census Bureau show that there is one grocery to 
every 449 customers; that for every drug store there 
are but 1,341 customers, and that every butcher has on 
the average but 880 customers from which to draw his 
entire revenue and income. Such figures show the lim- 
ited field the average retailer occupies and the increas- 
ing problems of this present age of standardization. 
Yet—every business problem and difficulty has its 
solution somewhere nearby. Despite keen competition, 
capable merchants have proven their ability to stand out 
from the crowd, to draw customers away from dark, 


Contrasts of 
Old and New— 
Shadows in the 

Unchanged Upper 
Windows Have 
No Counterparts 

Below 





neglected stores, to stop a higher amount per purchase 


- per customer. The agent these more progressive mer- 


chants are employing is light. Not merely more light, 
but better light. 

Light can be garish, blinding and ungracious, in 
which case it drives away rather than attracts. On the 
other hand, light can be refined, diffused, well con- 
served, softly but powerfully falling over merchandise 
displays in such way that the passerby must stop to look. 
Such light makes a friend of the pedestrian because it 
intrigues his attention without blinding him with glare. 

Directly opposite each other, on a busy corner in 
Brooklyn, are two large furniture stores, one a chain 
unit and the other an independent organization—the 
Cohn Brothers Furniture Company. Both companies 
occupy buildings of approximately the same size and 
devote about the same amount of window space to win- 
dow displays. About a year ago the chain organization, 
in an effort to forge ahead of their competitors, over- 


Here Is Proof 
of the Value 
of Planning. 
Cohn Windows 
on the Street 
Level Are 
Technically Perfect 
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A Plan Showing 
How the Cohn 
Reflectors Were 
Oriented—Arrows 
Point Directions 


hauled the lighting systems of their display windows. 
An adequate intensity was obtained by using 150 watts 
per front foot in angled-type, mirrored glass reflectors. 
There can be no doubt that this company found the 
change profitable, for the new installation almost imme- 
diately drew attention from the opposite corner. Cer- 
tainly fewer people stopped to view the Cohn Brothers 
displays, with a consequent demoralizing effect on the 
cash register. 

A short time after these changes had taken place 
one of the illuminating engineers of the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company gave an illustrated lecture on light and its 
potentiality before the Merchants’ Luncheon Club, of 


which one of the Cohn brothers was a member. “Here, * 


then,” thought he, “is a solution to my problem. If my 
competitor can put in more light, why cannot I put in 
better light ?”’ 

Accordingly, after a conference with the lighting 
company’s engineers, a thorough study was made of the 
existing conditions. It was found that the dimensions 
of the windows required a wide distribution of light 
and a rather high angle of throw. This would necessi- 
tate an angled type reflector. On the other hand, three 
of the five windows were inaccessible from two sides, 
and an angled type reflector on one side of the window 
would cause objectionable glare to persons looking in 
from the other side. Moreover, since the window was 
to be partitioned off into small rooms, there would be 





The Interior 
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The Arrangement 

Was Designed to 
Shield the Eyes 
of Viewers at 

Side Windows 


many side wall surfaces available, which ordinarily show 
up the cut-off from angled type reflectors. Another 
important consideration was the painted transparency, 
which demanded uniform illumination without spots or 
striations. Of course, the amount of light necessary 
was dictated by the competitive installation, and it was 
decided to use 200 watts per front foot. Finally, it 
was desirable that the lighting equipment should con- 
form to the architectural treatment of the rooms and 
not present an unsightly appearance from the street. 
Briefly, then, the requirements were: (1) High inten- 
sity on the display; (2)uniform light on the rear and 
side walls, with no sharp cut-offs, 7. e., perfect diffusion ; 
(3) sufficient “spilled light” to illuminate the trans- 
parency; (4) absence of glare; (5) flexibility of con- 
trol; (6) pleasing appearance of the lighting equipment. 

In order to meet these requirements, it was decided 
to make use of a newly developed system of lighting 
brought out by the Holophane Company. 

In this system, instead of using a row of reflectors 
in the window, a strip of ceiling near the plate glass 
front is glazed with square prismatic collecting and re- 
fracting plates. Lamps and efficient reflectors are then 
so placed behind these plates that the light is directed 
in the most desirable angles and with the proper inten- 
sity. To meet the requirements of this job the Holo- 
phane engineers were consulted and an optical arrange- 
ment, shown in Figure 1, was worked out. The pris- 


Lack of Glare 





of a Corner 
Window After 
Completion of 
the New 
Installation 













Is Proved by 
the Fact That 
the Camera Was 
Focussed on the 
Reflectors 
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A Pair of Charts Prepared in Determining the Curve for the Reflector and Intensity of Lighting. At the Left is the 
Plot of the Photometric Curve; at the Right, the Intensity Graph 


matic refracting plate shown in this figure is twelve 
inches square, and so designed that the light is thrown 
out from one of the corners of the plate. The small 
insert in this figure shows the relation of the lamp and 
reflector axis‘to the plate. Figure 2 shows the photo- 
metric curve of this optical set-up and reveals how the 
light is sent back into the window at high angles, and 
also how a small portion of the light is spilled back- 
ward at forty-five degrees to light up the transparency. 
Figure 3 outlines the plan of the window and shows 
how the lenses are oriented so as to prevent light 
entering the eyes of spectators at a side window. 
Having solved the problem on paper, the new equip- 
ment was installed. Illustrations bear witness that all 
the conditions were met. One plate shows the store 
after the completion of the new installation. The second 
floor windows were not changed, and it is interesting to 
note the sharp shadows in the upper windows compared 
with those on the street level. Also notice the uniform 
illumination of the transparency on the main floor win- 
dows compared with the spotty appearance of that on 
on the second floor. Window 5, it will be observed, is 
quite dark, but this is mainly due to the dark-colored 
rugs which cover both side and rear walls (Figures 5 
and 6). In the plates which show the exterior and in- 


Uniformity Is the 
Characteristic of 
the New Lighting. 
No Spots 
or Darkness in 
Any Section 





terior respectively of a major window, note in the 
former the uniformity of illumination on the side and 
rear walls. The lack of glare is of particular notice- in 
the interior ecene, for while all lights were turned on 
and the camera pointed directly at the equipment, 
there was very little halation apparent in the photo- 
graph. 

In order to check up on the installation from an 
engineering standpoint, intensity measurements were 
made in the windows. Window 4 was selected for de- 
tailed tests, because this window is lighted by only a 
single row of refracting plates. The results of these 
tests are shown graphically in Figure 7. 

It will be noticed that the intensity on the rear wall 
(curve “D”) is practically uniform up to within two 
feet of the ceiling. It will also be noted that the hori- 
zontal intensity on the floor (curve “B”’) shows a maxi- 
mum to minimum variation of only two to one. The 
other curves are self-explanatory. Intensity measure- 
ments in Window 1, where two rows of equipment 
come into play, showed an average intensity thirty 
inches from the floor of seventy foot-candles. 

That the installation has accomplished its purpose 
can be seen merely by standing at the intersection of the 
two streets and looking from one store to the other. 


Both Side and 
Rear Walls 
Receive an Equal 
Amount of 
Illumination 
Almost to Ceiling 
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Ask any signmaker who is using the Cutawl on his work if 
he would return to the haphazard, inefficient and laborious 
methods he used to put up with and hed laugh at you. 


This practical tool, even in the hands of a novice, produces 
accurately cut designs of surprising intricacy. It is portable 
and self-contained. It is easily convertible into a saw by 
the substitution of a saw blade for the chisel. 


Let us tell you how you can increase your earnings and 
enlarge your field of opportunity. Send for detailed in- 
formation about our FREE 10-day Trial Offer. The sooner 


you write, the sooner you will enjoy this opportunity. 


13 SOUTH THROOP STREET 





Valencia Restaurant, St. Petersburg, Florida. Designed 
James R. Ray, of New York. The Spgnish background and figures were cut 
accurately and quickly with the Cutawl, producing a most desirable effect. 


ACTION --- VARIETY --- SENSATIONS with the 


Guilouns 


and executed by 


For cutting signs, screens, panels, 
floor blocks, valances, ledge pieces, 
stencils, cornices, bases, flower de- 
signs,, mannequin cut-outs, etc., the 
new CUTAWL has no equal. It is 
portable, compact, powerful, deep 
cutting, accurate cutting and 
quickly adjustable. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CoO. 





CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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How an Alert Display Manager Is Bringing Home to Shoppers the 
Fact That a Celebrated Popular Price House Is Now a Style Outlet 
AN a big metropolitan store which has won rival houses? Not under ordinary conditions. Once : 
the support of its trading territory through they beconie conscious of the losses sustained by per- ¥ 


emphasis on price afford to ignore the possi- 
bilities for profit in style merchandise? Can 
its officers sit calmly by and permit trade of this char- 
acter to filter through to the apparel departments of 











mitting this business to get away from them there is 
an outcry for action and a gathering of the sachems to 
ponder strategy. 

What is the best means of overcoming obstructive 
popular beliefs? How may the femi- 
nine buyer be convinced that the popu- 
lar price house has blossomed out as a 
style center? Display is the answer— 
windows which bring to the shoppers’ 
eyes visions of the couturier’s art em- 
bellished by ultra-fashionable acces- 
sories. Let the entire store front blazon 
the story of a changed policy to the 
passing throngs. Let them drink in the 








beauty and charm of artistic settings It 
that enrich the merchandise and sur- Block’ 
round it with the glamor of society’s to the 
rallying places. Soon ; 
Such may have been the causes that shown 
impelled the William H. Block Com- produ 
pany, of Indianapolis, to sponsor a Fo 
change in window policy. Style mer- of his 
chandise had always been carried and not on 
featured to a degree, but not with suffi- an ad 
cient strength to win a large measure iron b 
of custom from competitors who were dows, 
openly bidding for a select clientele. terest 
What has been the result? Officials An 
are reticent, but it is apparent that the that h 
Block display department, under the resort 
direction of August J. Roeder, is driv- holida: 
ing ahead after a year of experiment playec 
with undiminished enthusiasm and with parall 
far greater latitude than ever enjoyed device 
before. placin 
Roeder came out from New York midice 
late in the fall of 1927. He had served activit 
an extensive apprenticeship in a num- swimr 
ber of the major stores, his last post green 
' before leaving the east being assistant blocks 
' at Saks’ Fifth Avenue. Here he had 
. been associated with the ultra-modern- 
' istic windows with which Sidney Ring 
Se thrilled Gotham display circles. When 
Saks brought out metallic mannequins. 
Roeder was the trimmer selected to 
drape them. 
Roed 
PRESTIGE WINDOWS—Types of the Backgr 
Palm Beach windows installed by A. Roeder She 
for Block’s, Indianapolis. Four small shadow Spra 





boxes are’ indented into the panels of the 

upper display, while the screen in the center 

is built up with appliques. Corrugated iron 
dominates the third. 
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Roeder Has Been Very Successful in Contests—This Display Won Fourth Prize in the Autumn Neckwear Contest 


It did not take Indianapolis long to realize that 
Block’s had “gone modern.” The Hoosiers’ reaction 
to the new art was as prompt as it was conclusive. 
Soon garments were being sold as soon as they were 
shown in the windows and virtually every display was 
producing positive proof of pulling power. 

For a year this process has gone on, the products 
of his workshop in the meantime stamping Roeder 
not only as a notable exponent of modernism, but also 
an adventurous pioneer in the new art. Corrugated 
iron backgrounds first gained prominence in his win- 


dows, starting a vogue which has already aroused in- 


terest in Europe. 

An example of the type of women’s wear displays 
that he is creating is found in the series of southern 
resort trims which he installed immediately after the 
holidays. Corrugated iron and patent leather screens 
played a prominent part. In one trim, where four 
parallel strips of patent leather formed the attraction 
device, he recessed a shadow box into each of them, 
placing these miniature stages so that they rose pyra- 
midically from left to right. In the boxes he depicted 
activities of the southern resorts embracing motoring, 
swimming, golf and dancing. The strips were in dark 
green and the boxes in light yellow and green. Floor 
blocks were green and white triangles. _ 


Sand 


Roeder’s Latest 
Background Uses 
Sheet Metal 
Sprayed With 
Silver 





Another southern window showed beach costumes 
in a scene marked by color harmony and a well-bal- 
anced arrangement of mannequins. A central panel 
contained a futuristic visualization of a beach built 
up out of successive appliques of patent leather. This 
window was installed on a Saturday night and the 
following Monday both of the featured costumes were 
sold. j 

Another trim that produced a run on the apparel 
departments showed three summery costumes for re- 
sort wear before a gold corrugated iron background 
with appliqued strippings of green oil cloth. Here a 
central panel in bright colors flanked by potted palms 
brightened the setting. 

Roeder carefully salvages his coverings from old 
screens and uses them time after time. The frayed 
edges are sheared off and the remainder is used for 
covering smaller pieces or is cut up in appliques. It 
was the necessity for devising backgrounds of mod- 
ernistic appearance that could be used several times 
which prompted his resort to corrugated iron. A few 
experiments proved that this material could be shaped 
into panels that would lock together in a rigid man- 
ner and yet could be arranged in almost any sort of 
design. Moreover, it could be given a variety of color- 
ings and recoated as often as desired. 


‘ 


Trimmings Are 
Black, Serving 
to Set Off the 
Soft Green 
Frocks 
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Utilizing Old Display Material 
Pieces Purchased Several Years Ago Go Into New Windows in New 


Arrangement and Are Well Recetved—Policy to “Wear Out’ Settings 


By R. H. KNAPP 
Display Manager, The Red Store, Farmington, Maine 


HE Red Store is confronted with a situation 
differing widely from that of the average city 
store. Our town is small and our people look 
to us for the best in almost every line. In 

but one field do we have local competition—that is, in 
men’s wear. 


Now for the subject that you are interested in. All 
of ou¥ signs and show cards I make myself, using very 
inexpensive paper and occasionally working in wall- 
board, which is very good in the right place, particu- 
larly in preparing backgrounds and panels. I find that 
by covering it with modernistic crepe paper I can easily 
prepare a variety of panels. Perhaps my friendliness 
for this type of base is founded upon the fact that we 
have gumwood permanent backgrounds and that noth- 
ing can be tacked to them. 

My show cards are simple and “hit the point,,” 
which is all that can be expected. I watch every issue 
of the DISPLAY WORLD for the newest simple lay- 
outs, and I find some interesting articles on these. The 
show card factor of my work is the one thing I like. 
and I have madé copies of everything suitable to my 
needs which has appeared in the DISPLAY WORLD 
since I began taking it. 

As for allotting window space, we do it on attrac- 
tion value of the window. If we have an article that 
is to move quickly, it goes into the best window. The 
others get trimmed with articles that will go with this 
certain thing. The result is, in most cases, very satis- 
factory. 

We make no charge against any department for the 
space in the window. Our displays are not run hap- 
hazardly, as is the case in some stores. We have a sys- 
tem all our own, and all of the sales force knows ex- 
actly what is to be shown and what window it is to be 
shown in. 





Former Coast Chief in New Berth 


Fred Gross to Head Sales Promotion Activities of 
Photomaton Automatic Photograph Chain 


ROM New York comes announcement that Fred A. Gross 

has signed a contract with the Photomaton Corporation, 

operating studios in key cities of the United States. The 
company also has extensive international interests. 

Personal friends and readers of DISPLAY WORLD know 
that Mr. Gross has been a member of its Editorial Advisory 
Board, and, as such, has contributed much to the good of the 
display merchandising and sales promotion field in general. 
Displaymen throughout the country will remember that he 
was awarded the DISPLAY WORLD trophy cup in 1925, the 
first award in the national contest for the most powerful sell- 
ing display designed in the merchandising division. It was 
won in competition with 10,000 entrants. Furthermore, it will 


—— —————__—_—_—__,— 


We tried to keep a record of actual sales made from 
displays, but the best we could do was to spend a lot 
of time figuring. An actual check up was found almost 
impossible to obtain. 

I have been with this concern only six months, but 
I have utilized a lot of the display material they used 
years ago. It was new to me and I handled it differ- 
ently, and am sure that the public did not recognize it. 
In my estimation, if a concern buys good material it can 
always find a use in some display until it is worn out. 

This idea some displaymen have of continuous buy- 
ing is the “bunk.” Why don’t they use the “old bean” 
and show the concern a profit, even if the material has 
been used on one of their conceptions of modern art? 
Does the displayman in most cases show the “boss” 
that he is interested in the welfare of the store and 
prove his desire to economize by originating new dis- 
plays with old material ? 

That is the policy that is used in this store. We 
wear the material out, and yet the displays are never of 
a deadening similarity. I think that a lot of money is 
thrown to the winds in some of the larger stores; at 
least the pictures I have seen of some displays give me 
that impression. I may take the wrong view of this, 
but I believe that the test is: “Did this display pay for 
itself by an increase of sales over last week?” If so, 
that means that the display was attractive and made the 
cash register ring. That should be the object of every 
display. 

I think that the display profession is the most fasci- 
nating work in the world. Everyone likes to see a goud 
display, and every displayman thinks he is better than 
the other fellow, so they are all satisfied. The display- 
man who knows the game and puts his whole heart into 
working for the betterment of his displays can always 
find employment. Where can you find a cleaner pro- 
fession ? 





be remembered Gross played an important part as a leader 
of his profession and as president of the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Display Men, staged what has since became known 
as one of the greatest merchandising and retail display con- 
claves ever conducted. This was the fourth annual conven- 
tion of that organization held at Hotel Whitcomb, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., in 1927. 

Gross was at that time identified with the famous Owl 
Drug Company chain of 100 stores as merchandising director 
of display sales with company headquarters in San Francisco. 

After ten consecutive years with that company he accepted 
an offer from the Neve chain of stores to come to New York. 
This was a newly formed organization, but its president, 
A. J. Neve had been an old Owl Drug Company executive, 
and as such had been associated with Mr. Gross back in 1918. 
Last June, Nathan Silverblatt, secretary of DISPLAY 
WORLD, called on Gross at his office in the Neve headquar- 
ters, which was about the busiest place in New York at the 
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time (outside of the Stock Exchange) and found him dic- 
tating letters, store bulletins, answéring telephones, interview- 
ing a steady stream of callers, and doing most everything 
connected with the confusion attending operation of sixty- 
seven new stores at full blast. Having one’s name on the 
door of the office connecting with the president of a new chain 
of drug stores in New York carried no easy berth, but for a 





FRED A. GROSS 


man of Gross’s manifested ambitions served only to supply 
grist for the mill. 

The summer advanced with Gross being entrusted from 
time to time with the handling of various units of the retail 
end of the business. Well within his scope came advertising, 
sales promotion, merchandising, personnel and display work. 
Many new situations arising daily, as they do in a new or- 
ganization, were turned over to Gross for attention by Presi- 
dent Neve. 

He conducted meetings of sales people, managers and dis- 
trict managers of the 600 employees, and was in direct charge 
of most important selling drives with such a degree of 
efficiency that it won for him the title of Gross Profit. His 


ability as a leader soon made for him a host of influential ° 


friends in the New York chain store merchandising field. 
Early in October he attempted to resign to accept a very 
tempting offer, only to be retained under a new contract from 
President Neve, which practically doubled the remuneration. 
Along with it came the title of sales manager. Impending 
rumors of consolidation came to a head in January, when 
Mr. Neve effected a successful merger of the corporation with 
the United Cigar Company of America. Gross was one of 
the few executives who was offered an opportunity to remain 
a member of the newly merged organization. 

On January 31 he resigned to accept a contract with the 
Photomaton Corporation as chief of the company’s sales 
promotion and merchandise division for their national chain 
of Photomaton Studios. Having had seventeen years of chain 
store experience in all its branches, in addition to his suc- 
cessful record as president of several Pacific Coast display 
merchandising associations, Gross has had a splendid ground- 
ing for just the type of work that his new connections will 
demand. 

Commenting on his new connection, Gross stated that the 
Photomaton Corporation was virtually ushering in a new era 
with the introduction of automatic photography under chain 
store methods. Immediate’ plans call for a merging of in- 
terests that wil control all patents under the Photomaton 
name and the establishment of 400 photographic studios in 
key cities of the United States. Working capital will exceed 
32,000,000. 

Gross asserts that Photomaton has in operation, or under 
option, studios sites in most of the nation’s great traffic cen- 
ters, including Greater New York, Atlantic City, Coney 
island, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Hollywood and San 
“rancisco. 

A recent letter to stockholders. of the company signed by 
(Continued on page 45) 
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THE NEWEST MODERN 


DISPLAY IDEA 


THE SPIRAL SET 


May Be Used in Hundreds 
of Interesting Positions for 
Effecting Beautiful Displays 





KLEE, DISPLAY FIXTURE. CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 


172 ATLANTIC AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








here’s a paper 
for versatility 


. any decorative job .. . the 
sunniest window .. . the darkest 
show case... tables, shelving . 
all respond to the use of Crinkle 
Crepe. A_ versatile decorative 
crepe. A wide variety of sunfast 
colors. Stretch beyond belief. 
Why not try it on a near future 
job? Send for sample folds that 
will show you first-handed why 
Crinkle Crepe excels. The sam- 
ples are free. Write for them 
today! 


The TUTTLE PRESS Co. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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How to Trim With Crepe Paper 


The Fringe Decoration—Tlis Differs Radically From the Drape and 
Tube and Possesses an Airy-Fairy Effect That Is, Appealing 


By PAUL R. PEARSON 


Pearson Art Trims, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 














Top Left, the Decoration Completed; Right, With the 
Merchandise Installed; Upper Center, Cutting the Roll 
to Start the Fringe; Lower Center, the Twisted Fringe; 
Base, How the Roll Is Handled to Prepare the Valance. 








UR lesson for this month, which gives full ex- 
pression to the fringe idea, is a radical change 
from the drape and tube, which you have al- 
ready mastered. But even though this seems 

to be a sudden change from what you have had, and, if 
the photographs of the finished window seem intricate 
and difficult to follow, do not be alarmed. This window 
is very easy to make, and you will have no trouble with 
it. I have added a few sketches which will help you 
over any hard spots you may encounter during the 
course of perusal, so it will be necessary for you to 
refer to these often in order to get a full understanding 
of the rules I am going to give. However, before giving 
you instructions I want to ask you to try this window 
without fail. If you are eager to present a surprise 
in window decoration, this one will fill the bill. There 
is an airy-fairy effect about it which cannot be described 
with words, a rare blend of the Arabian with modern- 
ism, and a light fantastic appearance over all that stops 
people of all types. Since the camera fails to give you 
the idea which I wish could be conveyed to you, I am 
going to trust that my eagerness will be sufficient proof 
that you cannot go wrong on this design. 

To start this trim, the best thing to do is to cover all 
the solid walls with a light, neutral shade of paper. If 
the walls present a good appearance this will not be 
necessary. However, if you have to cover them proceed 
as follows: Take a full roll of paper and fold to find 
the center. Cut in two. Now you have two pieces five 
feet long. Take one of these pieces and roll a stiffener 
in at one end. Tack this along the ceiling. Allow the 
remainder of this strip to fall to the floor; roll in an- 
other stiffener at the bottom, stretch down to the de- 
sired position and tack. When putting these back- 
ground pieces in place always face the shiny side of the 
paper to the wall. If you do not, the edges, which have 
a tendency to curl, will cause you much annoyance, and 
the job will not look so neat. Follow this rule until all 
the solid walls have been covered. 
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The next step is to cover the back wall of your win- 
dow with fringe. Take a roll of paper from the pack- 
age, fold to find the center, and cut in two. Take one 
of these pieces and fold the bottom end up to about 
three inches from the top. (This three-inch margin 
gives you tacking strength and keeps your fringe to- 
gether.) Fold and refold what remains up to the three- 
inch margin until convenient to cut through with sharp 





















































































































































How the Fringe Is Placed. The “V” at the Top 
Marks the Position 


Figure 3. 


shears. Now refer to Figure 1 and make cuts about a 
half-inch wide in the manner shown. The smaller these 
cuts are in widths the better youg fringe will look when 
finished. However, the smaller they are cut the longer 
your job will take you to complete. I advise half-inch 
cuts, therefore, for speedy work and a neat job. After 
you have made these cuts all the way across the paper, 
take each group of strands in your thumbs and index 
fingers separately and twist. 
you will gain a clear idea of just what results are to be 
had by this operation. Shake this set of fringe out and 


tack up against the back wall, and continue with the. 


same plan until the wall is covered. 

The next step is to place the V-shaped fringe, which 
starts at the front center of your window and branches 
out to the left and right sides. A clearer idea of how 
this is carried out will be had by referring to Figure 3. 
Place your V-shaped fringe exactly as the pen and ink 
sketch shows and you will be right. You will note that 
thit fringe is cut short at the top and gradually grows 
longer, until the last set of fringe, which reaches to the 
floor, is done. After this has all been placed, measure 
off the lengths you want to cut off and try to make them 
even on both sides. 

While you are still active with the fringe you may 
as well cut the strips which are necessary to finish off 
the front drapes. This is done with one width of paper 
cut in inverted step style the same as before. Be sure 
you measure off the same number of inches to keep your 
trim looking well balanced and neat. 

The valances in this window are very simple to 
make, as Figure 4 will show. Merely slip about three 
inches of a roll out of the package and cut as the figure 
shows. After this design has been cut take the ends in 
your thumb and index finger and stretch slightly. This 
valance goes up around the V-shaped arch’ and at the 
extreme back of your trim, covering up all tacks and 
other bad appearing effects resulting from your work. 
A valance of the same design can be used at the front 
of your window if you desire. However, a straight 

(Continued on page 49) 
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If you refer to Figure 2 
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Service 


Bureau 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be 
glad to supply the latest authentic information about 
anything in the display line in which you are inter- 


ested. 


If you do not find your needs listed on this 
blank, write a separate letter. 


If we do not have 


the information you want on file, we'll find out for 


you. 


Avail yourself of our incomparable service 


facilities without cost or obligation. This service in- 
cludes an analysis of any display problem. 
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Rich Settings Are Apparel Requisites 


Decoration Reaches Highest Levels in Effects Upon Public Acceptance 
of Women’s Wear—Regarded as Index to Store Character 


T is by no means true that the swing toward 
modernism in the last two years has made 
decorations as important as the goods that 
are shown before them. But changes in pub- 

lic tastes, revealed to merchandisers in substitution 














of style as the impelling motive of purchase for earlier 
interests m' durability, have made it necessary for the 
displayman to freshen his windows at frequent inter- 
vals. No matter how attractive window fittings may 
le, the passers tire of them if they continue unchanged 


month after month. To cope 
with the demand for novelty, 
for difference, for change, the 
displayman must constantly 
wrestle with the problem of 
settings and backgrounds. 

Particularly is this true of 
women’s wear, which has long 
held the foremost place in the 
category of displayed wares. 
In their presentation the win- 
dow reaches its zenith. To in- 
sure strong attention value for 
"these fashion creations, the dis- 
playman exerts every effort to 
produce bright and inspiring 
stage effects. 

F. X. Marx, display man- 
ager for Harry Manchester, 
Inc., Madison, Wis., in a num- 
ber of recent windows shows 
the direction this policy has 
taken. Interpreting modernism 
in the angular openings and 
the lighted recesses which have 
lately become popular, he sub- 
dues their crudity by orna- 
mentation, refining his con- 
structions, although preserving 
the modern outlines. 


In one composition he has 
used a “dummy wall” covered 
with a silver plastic paint. This 
structure runs around the side 
and end of an arcade window 
and is pierced by a large open- 
ing that affords a glimpse of a 
lighted alcove beyond, walled 
in black and illuminated by a 





IN THEIR HEYDAY—The wide- 
spread appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of ornate settings is seen in 
this trio of displays. At the top is 
an ultra-modern background by 
F. X. Marx, Harry Manchester, 
Inc., Madison, Wis., while the cen- 
ter shows an unusual silver screen 
designed for J. R. Patton, of Ayres, 
Indianapolis. The base, by J. T. 
Erskine, Davidson Bros. Sioux 
City, Iowa, presents a modern 
‘wainscoting. 
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modernistic floor lamp. A short distance to the right 
of the opening the wall is brought forward in an 
“ell” to provide for a niche displayer containing four 
compartments. Black cubes with silver trimmings 
flank the opening and serve as supports for torcheres 
with shafts of conical form, whose stems widen into 
cubes half-way up their length. At the end of the 
window the wall is cut away at the top, a huge tri- 
angular space being opened to provide for step dis- 
players which uphold shoes. The opposite side of this 
end is a step display stand of solid construction. From 
the black hanging that is stretched across the opening 
a silver circle is suspended, half of its circumference 
visible below the angling line of the arch. Its outline, 
as well as the edges of the niche, are bordered with 
black circles, while silver festoons with black deco- 
rations fall along the wall at intervals of three feet. 
An intricate mosaic of blocks constitutes the flooring. 
John R. Patton, display manager for L. S. Ayres 
& Company, Indianapolis, is now using a group of 
silver screens as masks for permanent caenstone backs. 
In the main, these are framed panels or perpendicular 
sheets butted together and stripped with decorative 
moldings. In the accompanying illustration a panel 
of this type is seen athwart the corner of the store’s 
chief window. Modernistic set pieces with massive 
bases and exotic forms stand, sentinel like, on each 
side. One of these is a futuristic tree, with a jagged 
trunk in lacquer and fan-shaped branches in silver. 
Opposite it is an imposing wooden shaft in white and 
black with a portion of the top cut away and relieved 
by the secondary color. Floor coverings are black. 
Not long ago, J. T. Erskine, display manager for 


the Davidson Brothers Company, Sioux City, Towa, 


had an opportunity to show the costume worn by 
Myrna Loy in the filming of a motion picture feature. 
The display was timed to accord with showing of the 
picture in a local theatre. For the occasion, Erskine 
garbed his background with a taut covering of moire 
silk and constructed a wainscoting of modernistic de- 
sign along its base. An angular set piece in black 
with gold trimmings stood midway between two 
groups of mannequins and pictures of the actress and 
explanatory show cards were placed around it. 





Former Coast Chief in New Berth 


(Continued from page 41) 


Gen. Robert C. Davis, president of Photomaton, Inc., stated 
that the studios will also carry a line of photographic sup- 
plies and other cameras, in addition to the Photomaton ma- 
chines, for making strip pictures. They will particularly 
specialize in enlarging portraits. The new Photomaton, Inc., 
to be set up as the result of this consolidation of interests 
will also own all sales rights in the western hemisphere for 
the new “Multipose Camera,” a newly invented camera for 
amateur photographers described as a “Miniature Photoma- 
ton.” This camera takes pictures direct on special paper in 
the same manner as the Photomaton camera, whose inventor 
received one million dollars for his patents. 

Merchandise, pictures, cameras and accessories,- accord- 
ing to Gross, wil be displayed by Photomaton Studios in the 
most approved manner, with all the necessary fixtures, etc., to 
acquaint the public with the idea and to successfully make 
the passer “camera conscious.” 
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also monk’s cloth, metallics, plushes, suede cloth—grays, tans, 
blues—that will make an attractive Futuristic Window. 
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MR. F. R. FERRYMAN 


to those interested that he is now at liberty to handle 


to refuse last year on account of his contract with 
Wise Shoes and Golden Rule Shoes. He welcomes 
chain stores and department stores to benefit by 
unusual displays. 
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Arranging the Chinaware Window 


How the Difficulties Attending Presentation of the Flat and Bulky 
Sets May Be Overcome—The Fixtures Used 


UROPEAN decorators have won a measure of 
success in handling china and _ porcelains 
largely through realization that reduction of 
the number of items per window and relation 

of all of them to an orderly design was the most satis- 








factory mode: of treatment. This is by no means true 
of the majority of continental stores, as every European 


publication reveals. 


Stocky windows with masses of 


goods on the floor, on stands, and even on holders 
fastened to the background are very common. 


# 








Nevertheless, enough hag 
been done to prove conclusively 
that geometrical layouts consti- 
tute most effective instruments 
for improvement of china trims. 
This is well worth consideration 
on this side of the Atlantic, 
where displays of dinnerware, 
while infrequent, are sponsored 
occasionally. 

It should not be forgotten, 
that perhaps the most effective 
scheme for harmonizing show- 
ings of these goods with the 
standards governing general dis- 
play lies through connection 
with table linens and furniture. 
A dining table spread with 
snowy linen or the new colored 
cloths, silverware with the latest 
modernistic incrustations, and 
china in modern styles possesses 
much more appeal than a mere 
exposition of fine dinnerware. 


Its only handicap rests in 
the limitations which it places 
upon the quantity and pattern. 
Only one set can be used on the 
table, and such additional 
groups as may be placed in china 
cabinets or on buffets are neces- 
sarily restricted. For sale win- 
dows ‘it is sometimes imperative 
to show masses of dishes, and it 
is for such occasions that the 
accompanying illustrations are 
presented. 

Walter Heuman shows how 
this type of display may be given 
the atmospheric benefits of 





AKIN BUT DIFFERENT—There 
is little similarity between these 
trims. Walter Heuman’s stocky 
display at the top is built up heavily 
because the window is_ shallow. 
The center trim by Walter Nyeland 
is open and rigidly symmetrical. 
The base, by J. L. Dexter, makes 
the most of a deep window by a 
gradual elevation that shows goods 
in quantity, but without apparent 
stockiness. 
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linen accessories in a display recently installed at Zeisel 
Bros., Elkhart, Ind. This is frankly a sale window 
with appropriate posters placed high in the background. 
Showers of dishes appear on every side, rising upon 
stands, tables and pedestals. Wire holders step them 
up from these supports, enabling the spectator to see a 
bountiful array. Three units closely linked together 
spell the volume of goods at the prospective purchaser's 
command. A rough sort of balance is obtained, al- 
though no effort is made to maintain similarity of lines 
in the opposing units. The central group is massea 
upon and around a table draped with lunch cloths. Its 
surface is crowded with china and an overflow deluges 
the stands and floor before it. 

Walter Nyeland handled the same type of goods in 
an Iowa store a couple of years ago in a very different 
style. There was no attempt to overwhelm the passer 
by the range of selections nor to achieve the impression 
of magnitude by massing. A comparatively small 
number of pieces were shown in three sharply defined 
units. Two of these were comparatively heavy, al- 
though but one was reserved for dinner ware. This, the 
left unit, rested upon a plateau of oval shape with a 
covering of black. Features of the set were given 
prominence through stands which rose above the sup- 
port step by step. The opposing group, likewise upon 
a plateau, consisted of pottery and plated silver ware. 
In the center was a dividing group shown upon wooden 
stands of varying height which bore specimens of glass- 
ware. A flower-embellished plaque in the background 
and sprays of blossoms in vases along the front served 
as decoratives. 

But these trims are not in keeping with the modern- 
ist modes which have affected other lines. That china 
can be adapted to such schemes is demonstrated in the 
third illustration, which reproduces a display by J. L. 
Dexter, display manager for Hartley’s, Fairmont, 
W. Va. Dexter has caught the spirit of the European 
designers and imparted a proportion and unity to his 
arrangement that coincide with the spirit of the day. 
China dominates the display ,but does not overwhelm 
it; perfect balance is maintained. Three complete sets 
are shown without conflict, most of the pieces being 
placed upon the floor or on two plateaus. These black- 
covered, gold-trimmed fixtures are complemented by 
a pair of triangular displayers, similarly covered, and 
by two fan-like stands, each bearing three tiers of 
shelves. They mark an innovation in this type of 
display, being introduced with the purpose of offsetting 
the flatness of the foreground through units of imported 
pottery placed above it on successive levels. 

Black and gold was the color scheme of the attrac- 
tion device, a huge circular plaque in the center of the 
background. It apparently rested on a base with similar 
designs before which sat a cube and a platform covered 
like the displayers in the foreground. 





STORK GIVEN STIFF ASSIGNMENT 


When the Walter B. Zimmerman Company, automobile 
distributors, of Columbus, Ohio, announced the new Essex- 
Challenger on December 22, a huge cut-out stork appeared in 
their windows. It bore one of the new cars in its beak in 
traditional style. The stunt was accomplished by raising the 
chassis on blocks. 
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Artistic, Sales-Building 
Displays at Low Cost 


Many alert merchandisers are capi- 
talizing the many display possibilities 
of Cornell Boards to secure most 
productive advertising effects in an 
economical way. 


Cornell Boards open up new oppor- 
tunities for the displayman. The 
smooth, strong, grainless sheets may 
be easily sawed, scrolled, or cut into 
shapes to meet the requiremnts of 
any design. The finished pieces may 
be decorated in any of the modern 
ways — with paint, lacquer, water 
colors or any of the new plastic 
finishes. 


Your Local Lumber Dealer 


Can Supply You—Or Write 
Direct to 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


190 N. State Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Shoes on Cylinders and Cushions 


Modernism Continues Career in Windows of Celebrated London Firm's 
Basement Store Moving Great Quantities of Goods With Rapidity 


HEN G. Selfridge & Company, Loadon’s 
great department store, early last year 
brought out a series of modernistic sales 
windows for their basement shoe store, the 

displaymen of two continents were astonished. Until 
then modernism had been conceived as a plaything 
too far removed from the commonplaces of trade to 
be connected with the humble sales window. The dis- 


plays were thought to mark a perilous leap. 

But these windows succeeded in developing a tre- 
nrendous run on the basement store and the executives 
were so well pleased that the same style of display 
has been continued at intervals since that time. Photo- 
graphs of windows installed since the holidays reveal 
that practically the same styles of arrangement are 
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being followed, but that several innovations have been 
introducéd which should appeal to American houses 
seeking variety. 

One trim which was used to focus attention on a 
sale of 11,000 pairs to sell at $2.75 consisted of a 
stocky arrangement of glass cylinders of varying 
height reared upon supports which were swathed in a 
rich covering of velvet puffings. Lamps within 
bulbous expansions of the cylinders deluged the win- 
dow with light, slightly obscuring the merchandise, 
but providing the display with an arresting brilliance 
that dazzled spectators. 

On another occasion when 10,000 pairs of “fashion 
shoes” were to be sold at $3.25, a geometric arrange- 
ment on metal fixtures was evolved. In the lay- 
out it did not differ materially 
from the initial presentations 
of last summer, but it made 
a far different effect upon the 
viewers. The interest rested 
upon a simple departure from 
accustomed styles, a very sim- 
ple but extremely appealing 
variation of old style shoe dis- 
play. Each shoe was placed 
upon a large circular cushion 
in a pastel shade. A three panel 
screen at the rear, fabric hang- 
ings at the side, and puffings 
on the floor supplied the finish- 
ing touches. But they were of 
little moment. What astonished 
and delighted Londoners was 
the array of pillows in their 
bright coverings. 

The “cubelite” is a recent 
American innovation, but it has 
already seen several months’ 
usage abroad. Selfridge’s im- 
ported it from Germany and 
and used it in boosting a sale 
of 3,000 pairs of high-grade 
shoes. In the scheme which 
their display department effected 
a series of steps was shaped 
converging toward a central 
point at the top below a huge 


SALE WINDOWS THESE—Shoce 
trims designed for the masses buy- 
ing low priced merchandise. Lumi- 
nous cylinders, bright cushions and 
illuminated cubes are being used 
steadily at Selfridge’s, London, to 
win attention for special sales. 
This form of modernism is always 
linked with a strong price poster 
high in the background. 
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in black, enabling the designers to obtain the full value 
of night illumination. Each unit of the steps was 
a “cubelite” of opalescent glass lighted from within. 





How to Trim With Crepe Paper 
(Continued from page 43) 
piece of crepe paper with the edges stretched makes a 
hetter looking job, and I advise you do it this way. 

After all the fringe has been placed and you are 
sure that all of the strands are pulled down, you can 
start to lay the floor. Lay one width, then place your 
display stands. Trim the stands, too, before going on 
with the floor. After the floor has been laid tubes are 
stretched, as shown in the illustration. 

I have used a Dr. West Toothbrush display for my 
window, but this does not mean that you cannot use the 
same background for another product. Powders, per- 
fumes, candy and many other items would display 
as well before this unusual trim. I advise that you 
choose a display with as large and attractive centerpiece 
as the Dr. West set happens to offer. By doing this you 
tend to keep the public’s eye on the product advertised 
rather than holding it too long on the artistic back- 
ground. Let first the whole display be striking enough 
to stop the unconcerned passer, then have your articles 
of merchandise so attractively and pleasingly placed 
that he must stop a little longer to learn more about 
them. This is the real way to trim a window and the 
only way to gain results from your work. Art alone 
won’t sell merchandise, but by using as much artistry in 
the placement of merchandise as in placing the back- 
ground. you have a striking sales-promoting display. 

I sincerely hope that some of you try this design 
and let the DISPLAY WORLD know what luck you 
had with it. I am sure that you will never feel that the 
time has been wasted, but, rather, will feel that you have 
constructed a window which has been a treat to the eye. 





A Westerner Inspects Fifth Avenue 
(Continued from page 19) 
and what should be’ promoted, and on these committees 
invariably you will find the display manager. That is, 
if he is up to date and on his toes. I can name defi- 
nitely several stores, if you care to know them. 
Would it surprise you to know that many, many big 
store superintendents were once window trimmers? It 
interested: them to study the inside displays, the location 
of departments, expense of supplies, and store engineer- 
ing. Do not misunderstand me. I am not suggesting 
that window trimming is a profession to leave. I am 
just trying to show how many things it is a foundation 
for, and that to be an expert you must really have a 
thorough knowledge of retailing. 





AMERICAN FAIR AT ATLANTIC CITY 

The first national merchandising exposition in the his- 
tory of the- United States—described officially as the “Amer- 
ican Fair”’—will be held this year from August 3 to 25, in- 
clusive, in the new Atlantic City Auditorium, the largest 
building of its kind in the world, it was announced recently 
in New York City by United States Senator Walter E. Edge, 
of New Jersey, Governor Morgan R. Larson, of New Jersey, 
and Anthony M. Ruffu, Jr., mayor of Atlantic City. 
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poster bearing the price. The background was sheathed 




















DON’T FAIL TO GET YOUR COPY 
OF THE BIG MARCH ISSUE— 


The “Spring Buying and 
Directory Number’”’ of 


SIGNS 


OF THE TIMES 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


172 Pages of Valuable Sign and Show 
Card News and Ideas. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 


Learning Many. Show. Card. Alphabets. Overwhelms 
Novice, by H. C. Martin—George Harris, Newcomer to 
Art Field, by Coleman W. McCampbell—Denzil Seamon 
Finds Profitable Outlet for Ability, by L. P. Wheeler— 
Bill Douglas, One of the West Coast’s Best Known 
Show Card Men—-Jack Sneed Decides to Starve in a Big 
Place, by H. F. Voorhees—Lacquer = Sign Equipment Is 
Blessing in Disguise, by E. C. Matthews—Reasonable 
Net Profit Must Be First in Business, by John Langdon 
—London Firm of “Signcrafts” Pioneering in Modern- 
ism, by E. N. Goldsman—Sign Business Is No Different 
to Rose and Sampson, by R. E. Brenner—Quit Talking 
Our Business Down, by James R. Laushway—Artistic 
Roman Alphabet Suffers Many Expressions, by R. L. 
Monroe—Artists Up with Times Are Those in Demand, 
by J. Ennis Humphrey—Black and White Idea for The- 
atrical Posters, by L. G. McDaniel—Treatrical Poster 
Quality Decided by Sales Value, by W. H. Spies—Crea- 
tion of Individualistic Lettering Is an Art, by Abe 
Einson—English Advertising Appeals to All Classes, by 
Stanley G. Breneiser—Theatre Posters Need Personality 
Plus, by Maurice Shields—Process Display Makes Ex- 
cellent Point of Sale Medium, by F. O. Brant—Studio 
Owners Must Have Good Business Knowledge, by E. 
Thomas Kelley—Plans for Sign Week Fired with Great 
Enthusiasm, by E. Thomas Kelley—Newspaper Adver- 
tising Offers Opportunities for Sign Week Promotion— 
Hallenbeck Company Uses Direct Mail to Promote Signs 
—Advertising for Building Sign Business, by J: N. Hal- 
sted—Sales Ability and Originality Boost Business for 
G. A. Levy—-Hand-Painted Posters Advertise Large De- 
partment Store, by W. G. King—Progressive Signicians, 
Alex W. Porter—Pocket Size Price List, Raised Gold 
Letter Signs, Section 2—Questions and Answers—Indian- 
apolis Midwest Conference Outclasses All Other Meet- 
ings—Semi-Annual Directory,, Seven Comprehensive 
Lists—Hi-Lites in the Domain of Sign Advertising. 


Get Your Copy Now—Don’t Wait! 
30c Per Copy—$3.00 Per Year 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Publishers of the New Martin Book 
“1,000 PRACTICAL SHOW CARD LAYOUTS” 
$5.00 per Copy, Postpaid 
$7.00 With a Year’s Subscription 
($7.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries). 
SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, O. March, 1929 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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Dehorning the Open-Backed Window 


By the Use of Poster Backgrounds Its Obstacles Are Overcome While 
a Sense of Depth Concentrates Interest on Appliances 


By GEORGE E. HARRIS 
Supervisor, Display Division, Brooklyn Gas €o0., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OSSIBILITIES of gas appliances in connec- 
tion with modern design are my particular 
interest. To me these appliances serving in- 
dustrial purposes typify modernism. My aim 

is to ultimately incorporate these interesting industrial 
lines and masses with various diverse materials, and to 
form the whole into a series of singular abstractions, 
contrast lending power to the whole. 

I am, I suppose, rather young in display production 
(being engaged in it less than a year), yet my know- 
ledge of design, texture and color makes the origination 


of displays but another medium with which to experi- 
ment. I focus attention on the article displayed and 
show what it will do. This I accomplish in a variety 
of ways. At times I use various layers of board in 
relief from the background, the color and tone corre- 
sponding with the depth of the relief, thereby giving 
depth to the whole and concentrating interest in the 
appliance. I always use powerful lettering on the 
caption. The copy is interesting in color and terse in 

its message. 
Extensive experiments with lettering to determine 
what type of bold letter proved 
/™ most arresting have brought 
decision that the best possible 
for quick legibility is closely 
allied to some of the simpler 
types—something that is force- 
ful and sharp cut yet heavy 

enough to dominate. 


I have developed an airbrush 
technique that lends itself beau- 
tifully to modern plans, a series 
of hard edges and soft vignettes. 
This technique makes _ possible 
unusual effects that cannot be 
imitated by standard display 
methods. The airbrush manner 
I frequently combine with cut- 
outs. The result is unique and 
powerful, at the same time pos- 
sessing a certain esthetic mural 
quality. 

It was almost necessary to 
decide on poster backgrounds 
as most of my windows are 
open or but partially enclosed. 
In addition, several are oddly 
shaped and their finish is such 
that an artistic setting is an ab- 
solute essential for a productive 
display. With the heavy ma- 
terials that are now used as the 





NEW UTILITY TRIMS—Top, a 
panegyric of Hot Point app'iances 
by T. A. Edmiston, Southern 
Colorado Power Company, Pueblo, 
Colo., that won him a $100 first 
prize in a recent contest. Center, a 
frigid setting for electric refriger- 
ators by Sherwood Jones, Northern 
Indiana Power Company, Kokomo, 
Ind.; base, a new poster back- 
ground by Ray Martin, Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, New York. 
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bases for our background posters it is possible to 
overcome this handicap. 

My rule is that appliance, lettering, color and de- 
sign must make an interesting and forceful composi- 
tion. 

It took some time to build up and organize my 
display studio, and in the very near future I will be 
able to experiment with the materials I have men- 
tioned. 

Meanwhile, I expect to experiment with cork and 
corrugated iron for gas appliance backgrounds and 
also as a medium for lettering. 





Constructing A Polar Setting 


Materials Used in Installing a Wintry Environment for 
a Display of Kelvinators 


By SHERWOOD JONES 
Display Manager, Northern Indiana Power Co., Kokomo, Ind. 


A KELVINATOR window that I had in last June was 
entered in the $1,000 display contest held by the “Electric 
Dealer,” of Chicago. It was twenty-seven feet long, eleven 
and one-half feet deep. The background was solid with set 
pieces made of wallboard. Polar bears of papier mache, 
cotton batting and mica on the floor, and light blue lighting 
effects produced the atmosphere of frigidity which was essen- 
tial to the display’s purpose. I had eight spotlights and over- 
head and ‘footlights in the same color. © 





Two First Prizes in Six Months 


Hot Point Range and Appliance Contest Is Another 
Indication of Utility Display Advance 


By T. A. EDMISTON 


Display Mgr., Southern Colorado Power Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


OR the second time in the course of six months I have 
won first money in display contests on electrical ap- 

pliances. My latest success was with a window devoted to 
Hot Point electrical ranges and appliances, utilizing a big 
“open book” poster background to outline the values of this 
merchandise as Christmas gifts. 

The letter accompanying notification of the award declared 
that the window, adjudged first in the Rocky Mountain sec- 
tion of the competition, had been highly praised by the judges. 

About six months ago I took first prize in a similar 
regional contest sponsored by the Hoover Company, of North 
Canton, Ohio. This helps to prove that electrical appliance 
merchandising is fast coming to the front. 





SNAKE PUTS REAL ACTION IN BRITISH DISPLAY 

There was an amusing sequel to a display in which live 
reptiles were used at Bristol, England. One evening, the 
manager of the shop was enjoying a performance at a local 
movie, when a message was thrown on the screen that his 
presence was urgently needed. On leaving the building he 
was told that a large python had managed to get out of his 
cage and was giving decided animation to the window dis- 
play. Eventually the culprit was caught and returned to his 
cage. 





PUTS ONE OVER ON HIS LANDLORD 

A novel form of window lighting was recently used by a 
Parisian shopkeeper to circumvent his landlord who had re- 
‘used to permit the installation of a special type of external 
lighting apparatus. He employed a couple ‘of sandwichmen 
to stand outside with portable searchlights which threw their 
beams on the store frontage. The announcement on the sand- 
wichmen’s boards explained the expedient and gave the neces- 
sary explanation of the stunt. 
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DISPLAY ’ 
MANAGERS. 


Do your windows express 
individuality and artistic 
taste? 


We have created a num- 
ber of very effective 
fabrics reflecting the mod- 
ern trend and will be very 
glad to send you samples 








upon request. 









































TWO NEW CATALOGS! 


No. 36-C Store Display Fixtures 
No. 36-D China Easels, Display Racks 


No. 992 (Lower Left) PRICE CARD STAND—334x51" Frame. 
Heights, 4° 6” or 8”. Flat upright width 14”. Base 3’x4” riveted 


No. 833-3 (Lower Right) HOSIERY DISPLAY STAND—Ad- 

justable. a Swinging Arms. Height 20”. Adjusts to 39”. Brass 

see tole ae wna ae ct Cross arms 3-16’x8”. Curved 
and adjust up and do * 

plied with other bases. ‘ ee 
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Write for Your 
Catalogs Today! 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Inc. 


JACKSON, MICH. 
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Rules for I.A.D.M. Contest Announced 


They Vary But Little From Those in Force Prior to Last Convention 
—Eligibility of Entrants to Be More Carefully Examined 


ULES covering the 1929 I. A. D. M. display 
contests and classifying the divisions of dis- 
play and card writing to be covered by the 
competition have been announced by the 

association executives. They vary but little from those 
of last year, though the eligibility of entrants will be 
more stringently scrutinized than perhaps has been 
the previous custom. Only entries from members in 
good standing will be accepted fer judging, which, in 
effect, means that I. A. D. M. members six months 
in arrears at the time of contest judging will not be 


eligible for prizes. 

“Tt is to be hoped,” says the announcement, “that 
I. A. D. M. men will take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded through this, the greatest annual 
displav contest in the world. Not only do the win- 


RULES FOR ANNUAL I. A. D. 


Rule 1. All members in good standing are eligible to 
enter photographs, sketches, drawings, show cards, etc. 

Rule 2. All competing matter must be work that has been 
executed between the thirty-first and thirty-second annual 
conventions of this association. 

Rule 3. All awards to be made by comparison. 

Rule 4. Show cards and price tickets must be work that 
has been used ,in window or interior displays (except air 
brush designs) and must positively be the work of the entry. 

Rule 5. A photograph shall be entered only in one class 
except that a duplicate may be one of the collection in the 
Sweepstakes Class. 

Rule 6. All photographs entered shall be in black and 
white only. 

Rule 7. All entries shall be distinctly marked with the 
number and class they are to be entered in. 

Rule 8. All signs or marks of identification on matter 
entered shall be erased or covered over. Entries will be dis- 
qualified if this rule is not observed. Fictitious names or 
nom de plumes will be eliminated. 

Rule 9. Photographs entered shall be no smaller than 
5x7 or larger than 10x12; the larger size is preferred. 


THE 


A committee of twelve judges shall be appointed by the 
president to judge the classes as follows: Three to judge 
classes Nos. 1 to 17, inclusive; three to judge classes Nos. 18 
to 34, inclusive; three to judge classes Nos. 35 to 51, in- 
clusive; three to judge classes Nos. 53 to 55. The full com- 
mittee shall judge Class No. 52. 

Class 1. For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s and misses’ evening apparel. 

Class 2: For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s and misses’ suits and coats. 

Class 3. For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s and misses’ dresses. 

Class 4. For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s and misses’ sports apparel. 

Class 5. For photograph of the best window display of 
girls’ apparel, ages six to fourteen, inclusive (excepting that 
which is covered by classes Nos. 19 and 20). 

Class 6. For photograph of the best window display of 
silk piece goods. 

Class 7. For photograph of the best window display of 
wool or wash goods. 


ners benefit in the winning of beautiful medal and cup 
awards, together with the championship points ac- 
cumulation, but they further benefit through the na- 
tional publicity granted the winning displays. 

“Hundreds of 1928 I. A. D. M. winners and entries 
were reproduced in leading trade and class publica- 
tions of the United States and Canada, and, in addi- 
tion, served as educational material issued to I. A. 
D. M. affiliated clubs throughout the country. 

“Entries may be submitted at once and will be 
received and entered under the rules to June 15, 1929. 
Entries are to be directed to the I. A. D. M. Contest 
Clerk, I. A. D. M. office, 223 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. All contest material reaching this office 
on or before the date indicated will be included in the 
judging.” 


M. WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 


Rule 10. The name and address of the contestant must 
accompany the package for identification by the contest clerk, 
who will number and keep a record of all matter entered. 

Rule 11. Less than three entries shall not constitute a 
class, and said class will not be judged. 

Rule 12. All matter submitted must be sent prepaid. 

Rule 13. All matter entered in this contest shall become 
the property of the I .A. D. M. to be used for educational 
purposes by the members. 


Rule 14. All photographs must be pasted lightly on four 
corners of the mounting, so that they may readily be removed 
to remount in the association’s portfolios for reservation. 

Rule 15. In case of a tie in either of the Championship or 
Grand Prize classes, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

Rule 16. The title of champion shall be conferred upon 
any member winning 300 points or more in at least two or 
more annual contests of the association. A suitably inscribed 
gold medal shall be awarded to all such members. 

Rule 17. The judges shall reserve the right to reconsider 


every verdict should it be necessary and the occasion warrant 
the action. 


JUDGES 


Class 8. For photograph of best window display of mil- 
linery. 

Class 9. For photograph of best window display of furs. 

Class 10. For photograph of best window display of table 
and decorative linens. 

Class 11. For photograph of best window display of in- 
fants’ and little tots’ wear. 

Class 12. For photograph of best window display of lin- 
gerie or muslin wear. 

Class 13. For photograph of best window display of cor- 
sets. 

Class 14. For photograph of best window display of hand- 
kerchiefs. 
‘ Class 15. For photograph of best window display of rib- 
ons. ‘ 

Class 16. For photograph of best window display of 
women’s neckwear or scarfs. 
Class 17. For photograph of best window display of no- 
tions. 

Class 18. For photograph 6f best window display of toys. 

Class 19. For photograph of best window display of 
womens’ or children’s hosiery. aa ; 
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Class 20. For photograph of best window display of 
women’s or children’s knit underwear. 

Class 21. For photograph of best window display of men’s 
clothing. 

Class 22. For photograph of best window display of boys 
clothing. ie 

Class 23. For photograph of best window display of men’s 
hats and caps. 

Class 24. For photograph of best window display of men’s 
shirts. 

Class 25. For photograph of best window display of men’s 
furnishings (excepting that which is covered by Classes 23, 
24 and 31). 

Class 26. For photograph of best drape. This must be 
photographed separately from the window displays and not 
confused with Classes 6 and 7. 

Class 27. For photograph of best window of books, sta- 
tionery, or sheet music. 

Class 28. For photograph of best window display of 
jewelry, clocks, cut glass, or china. 

Class 29. For photograph of best window display of pic- 
tures, lamps or art objects. 

Class 30. For photograph of best window display of men’s. 
women’s or children’s bathing suits. 

Class 32. For photograph of best window display of gas 
or electrical service or appliances. 

Class 33. For photograph of best window display of house 
furnishings, woodenware, or hardware. 

Class 3.4 For photograph of best window display of mu- 
sical instruments or accessories. 

Class 35. For photograph of best window display of radio 
instruments and accessories. 

Class 36. For photograph of best window display of car- 
pets and rugs. 

Class 37. For photograph of best window display of 
draperies, curtains and wall paper. 

; Class 38. For photograph of best window display of fur- 
niture. 


’ 
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Class 39. For photograph of best window display of drugs, 
druggists’ sundries, toilet articles, patent medicines, cigars, 
etc. 
Class 40. For photograph of best window display of 
groceries, provisions, confectionery, etc. 

Class 41. For photograph of best window display of lug- 
gage and leather goods. 

Class 42. For photograph of best window display of any 
merchandise using display material supplied by the manu- 
facturer. This must include material other than small dis- 
play cards. Photographs entered in this class cannot be 
entered in any other. 

Class 43. For photograph of best window display of civic 
charity or memorial functions, arranged to cooperate and 
give publicity to these campaigns. 

Class 44. For photograph of best window display of 
women’s shoes. 

Class 45. For photograph of best window display of men’s 
shoes. , 

Class 46. For photograph of best decorated booth, in- 
terior or exterior of store or public building. 

Class 47. For photograph of best decorated float or auto- 
mobile. 

Class 48. For best drawing or sketch offering suggestion 
for float. 

Class 49. For best drawing or sketch offering suggestion 
for post, ledge or table display. 

Class 50. For best sketch or drawing offering suggestion 
for show window background. Award to be made on execu- 
tion. 

Class 51. For best drawing or sketch offering suggestion 
for window display. Award to be made on originality and 
practical ideas advanced. This class is to draw out new ideas 
of connecting up window displays with advertisements, songs 
or pictures. 

Prizes in Classes Nos. 1 to 51, inclusive: First prize, 
silver medal and fifteen points on grand prize; second prize, 
bronze medal and ten points on grand prize; third prize, blue 
ribbon and five points on grand prize. 


SWEEPSTAKES CLASS NO. 52 


For the best collection of twelve photographs of window 
displays, any kind of merchandise. This class is intended to 
get the best average of a displaymen’s ability. It is urged 
that contestants show as many different lines as possible. 
First prize, silver loving cup and thirty-five points; second 
prize, silver loving cup and twenty-five points; third prize, 


silver loving cup and fifteen points; honorable mention, silver 
medal and five points. Loving cups will be graded according 
to the prize won. 

Note.—Contestants shall attach the twelve photographs 
together by ribbons or otherwise, so that they will all be one 
exhibit. . 


SHOW CARD CLASSES 


Class 53. For the best hand-lettered cards, none to exceed 
14x 22 inches in size. Any color, any style of lettering, any 
kind of pen, but the card must be lettered by pen. 

Class 54. For the best five brush-lettered cards, none to 
exceed 14x 22 inches in size. Any color, any style of letter- 


ing, but each card must be executed with a hair lettering 
brush only. 

Class 55. For best collection of ten show cards. Any size, 
shape, color, material or combination may be used. Letter- 
ing may be done with brush, pen or combination. 


THE CHAMPION CLASS 


For the best collection of twelve photographs of window 
display representing any kind of merchandise. 


Rule 1. All members in good standing who have won 300 
points in annual contest and who now possess I. A. D. M. 
championship medals are eligible and may enter this contest. 


Rule 2. All photographs entered in this class shall be 
mounted in good quality portfolios, ten inches by fourteen 
inches in size, with all marks of identity erased or covered 
over. This rule will be strictly enforced. 


Rule 3. The judges in this class shall be composed of 
the past presidents of this association who are in attendance 
at annual convention, excluding those who may have entries 
in this class. 


Rule 4. The winners in this class shall be barred from 
further entries in I. A. D. M. contest for a period of three 


years, 


Prizes in Classes Nos. 53, 54 and 55—Sweepstakes cup 
for greatest number of points scored in these classes. 

Classes 53 and 54--Silver medal and fifteen points ; second 
prize, bronze medal and ten points; third prize, blue ribbon 
and five points. 

Class 55—First prize, silver loving cup and twenty-five 
points; second prize, silver medal and fifteen points; third 
prize, bronze medal and ten points; honorable mention, blue 
ribbon and five points. 

Grand Prize—A beautiful silver loving cup will be awarded 
to the member winning the greatest number of points in this 
contest. 

Championship Prize—A work of art in the shape of a 
bronze plaque, which includes the emblem of the association. 

Capital Grand Prize—A magnificent bronze statue of “Vic- 
tory” will be awarded to the local club whose members col- 
lectively win the greatest number of points in this contest. 
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Modernizing Hardware Displays 


How an Alert Retailer Is Keeping Pace With the Times by Adding 
New Lines and Utilizing Counters and Windows Efficiently 


By P. G. WUERTZ. - 
Hardware Retailer, Cleveland, Ohio 


(From an Address Delivered to the Ohio Hardware Association) 


RANKLY, I am a firm believer in operating 

a retail hardware store with quality merchan- 

dise, dependable merchandise, merchandise 

that we are proud to sell, and merchandise 

that will build up a business and continue that business 

over a long term of years. And yet I find that it is also 

neeessary to add other lines of merchandise, other quali- 

ties of merchandise, which have a price appeal, to be in 

a position to place your store among other stores in 

your community, showing definitely that your business 

is in position to meet merchandise selling costs at the 
established prices. 

Sporting goods, in my estimation, constitute the 
most important line of merchandise to include in your 
present stock, if you do not have it. They comprise 
many items. In fact, we have stocked everything pos- 
sible, everything that we can possibly buy in the fishing 
line and the fishing tackle business. We do not buy in 
large quantities. We prefer buying from jobbers in 
order to get variety. 

Then it goes down from fishing tackle to baseball 
goods, and we still buy from jobbers, a few items from 
manufacturers to meet price competition. We include 
in this line everything, including baseball uniforms for 
boys. We do not go above the age of sixteen years. 

In addition to that, when it comes to athletic goods, 
we are stocking and selling gym shirts, gym pants, 
sweaters, running pants, gym socks and socks of all 
kinds for athletic apparel in sufficient quantities to make 
the volume attractive to our store. That is a very at- 
tractive line. It is a line that apparently hasn’t any keen 
competition. 

We do, of course, try to-adhere to the established 
price ranges. For instance, we were selling sweat 
shirts at $1.25, and meeting with some sales resistance. 
So I started the young man who had charge of that 
department to go into the larger department stores, and 
also Sears & Roebuck, a nearby competitor, to find the 
reason. And we found they were selling this sweater 
shirt at 95 cents. 

Immediately it devolved upon me to find out whether 
or not I was buying them at the right price or whether 
my merchandise was entirely too high. But after look- 
ing around I found that I could buy this sweat shirt 
at a figure from another source of supply that enabled 
me to sell at the same price and at a substantial profit. 

In the sporting goods department we never run a 
sale,, nor do we ever make unnecessarily and unduly 
low prices. Everything we sell in that line brings a 
substantial profit. | 

Go into the camp goods merchandise field. We carry 
camp stoves, gasoline camp stoves, camp chairs, camp 
stools and many other items. By doing that I have 








found this, that other dealers in my community who do 
not specialize on this particular line are losing business. 
Some of my competitors close by are right in this room, 
and I have no hesitancy in saying that I would be very 
glad if they would give me a run for this business. 
They are entitled to match up whatever information I 
have. 

I am glad to say that men come into the store and 
say to me that they have been in five or six or seven 
other stores for a certain cartridge or something of that 
kind, and were not in position to get it. And these 
other dealers have directed the customer to my store. 
That ,of course, is a very encouraging factor in oper- 
ating a sporting goods department. 

We started into the open display method of mer- 
chandising a year ago. We put in these tables, and as 
we put more and more of them in we have found that 
we must have some attractive merchandise to bring 
women buyers into the store. And since we have 
changed our methods and are displaying medium price 
and low price merchandise, together with quality mer- 
chandise, and the highest quality merchandise as well, 
frankly, the people like it. We are not trying to imitate 
a ten or a twenty-five cent or a dollar store appearance, 
although we do use their methods. We use their 
methods of display, we use the syndicate’s easels or 
card holders, we decorate our windows with the double 
vase and the glass shelf eighteen by twenty-four inches. 
It does not necessarily follow that you are compelled 
or supposed to put on ten-cent items or fifteen-cent 
items, but you can show items of every range and of 
every quality that you have in your store. It will make 
it just as attractive to the passerby as if you put in 
cheap quality merchandise. . 

In putting in this mdium price or the lower price 
merchandise, I do not want to make it appear that we 
are selling merchandise at a low margin. Weare not. In 
many instances we are going as high as 90 per cent— 
always above 60 per cent—gross and up to 90 or 100 
per cent on many items that we buy. And when the 
people buy them we find that they are well satisfied, 
because, apparently, our prices must be right or they 
would not buy them as they do. 

For instance, I will tell you this. Easter falls on the 
31st day of March. We already have two tables with 
displays of Easter merchandise. I will agree with you 
that they consist of ten, fifteen and twenty-five cent 
items, and twenty-five cents is the limit. That includes 
toys. For instance, I have in mind a toy rabbit mounted 
on two wheels and pulled by a string that sells at 
twenty-five cents. We have other movable toys along 
the same lines. We also have a little ten-cent rabbit, 
pulling a little cart made of sheet iron. We also have 
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papier mache rabbits and papier mache novelties of 
every:kind, and also have a basket made of paper—I 
don’t know exactly what you might call it—but it has a 
rabbit and eggs in it, and so forth. I don’t remember 
what it is to sell at. But we find that the people walk- 
ing by this table, which has a prominent position, are 
looking at this merchandise. They are not buying it 
it the present time. In other words, we put it on last 
week and we have not sold anything to my knowledge, 
but we will soon have a window display of it, and we 
are sure we are.going to sell a considerable quantity. 

Last year was my first year to make an attempt at 
that sort of merchandise. We tried only one or two 
items. But this year we are adding more. 

I find that in seeking for merchandise that is attrac- 
tive you are compelled occasionally to see what your 
competitors have got, or what they are offering in the 
same community in which you are located. 

If it is good business and is perfectly legitimate 
for the very largest of the department stores in a city 
like Cleveland or Cincinnati to employ shoppers, whose 
sole duty is to go from one store into another and to 
check up on the lines of merchandise, why isn’t it proper 
for the average retail hardware dealer to do the same! 
Therefore, we do that without hesitating a minute, and 
we find out what the other fellow has to offer. 

I one time happened to stop in the Kresge store, 
and, walking over to the paint department, which I am 
always interested in, because that is the most profitable 
unit that the hardware man has today, I was amazed at 
the large number of people buying ten-cent cans of 
paint, enamels, etc. The merchandise all had Kresge’s 
name on it, with the exception of one color. I picked 


up that color and saw the manufacturer’s name on it. | 


I purchased the can, took it home and got in connection 
with this firm. I purchased a quantity of this cheap 
paint—if I remember rightly, close on to 600 cans. We 
placed this merchandise in the window, and I was 
amazed to see how much of it was sold and the type of 
people who purchased it. It was not the working class 
of people. My store happens to be located in a resi- 
dential neighborhood of middle-class people. They 
purchased those cans of paint in one, two, three, four 
and five can quantities, and never did I have a complaint 
on it. We took it out of the window and immediately 
hid the merchandise. We did not attempt to make 
counter displays of it. We made no further effort to 
dispose of it, but later on we put it back in the window 
again, and again it commenced to sell. 


OPENING OF FRONTIERS NOT A GERMAN PROJECT 

Attacks on the “lower the frontiers” action of the Inter- 
national Display Congress, which met at Leipzig in October, 
have brought a sharp rebuke from the German Association 
of Window Decorators. Foreign papers that branded the 
move as a plan to flood central Europe with German display- 
men have been reminded that the proposition was not spon- 
sored by the German delegation, having been proposed by the 
Dutch organization. The statement issued by Dr. Krentz, 
official in charge of relations with foreign groups, points out 
that the German body is unwilling to support such a scheme 
unless it is acceptable to the majority of foreign display bodies. 








DUBLIN HAS ANNUAL DISPLAY CONTEST 
Merchants of Grafton Street, Dublin, now have an annual 
competition for the “West Challenge Cup” which is awarded 
ior the best trimmed window during a given week. 
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Designs of Tomorrow 
for Displays of Today 


ONLEWA 
FIXTURES FOR SPRING 


|” shinies in its most appeal- 
ing aspect. Make your displays 
fairly teem with the spirit of Spring 
by use of Onli-Wa modernistic de- 
signs in Walnut and Maple fixtures. 


Write for new Catalog 15—now ready 


| 





THE ONLI-WA 
FIXTURE CO. 


Dept. D. W. 








Reg. U.S. Pat. of, St. Paul Ave. 


Dayton, O. 


_ New York Office: Display Center, 1440 Broadway 
Chicago Office: Display Mart, 7th Floor, Medinah Bldg. 





























Post Basket 


This Post Basket filled with Artificial 
Flowers, etc., furnished in 2 parts, 
will be made to fit any post. Give us 
the circumference or diam- 10 00 
eter of post. Comnteta ‘ $ . 











Flower 


Stand 


Iron Wrought Stand 
filled with Artificial 
Flowers, drooping ivy 


vines, and natural 

prepared ferns, 50x24 

inches, complete— 
$6.00 





Write for copy of our SPRING CATALOGUE No. 2, illustrating 
in colors Artificial Flowers, Plants, Vines, Trees, etc. MAILED 
FREE ON REQUEST. 


FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


61 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Problems for the Jewelry Trimmer 


Dust Injurious to Silver Must Be Excluded; Shallow 
Windows Force Special Care with Set Pieces. 
By WALTER RIMES 
Display Manager, Henry Birks & Sons, Vancouver, B. C. 
ENRY BIRKS & SONS is the largest and most 
noted jewelry house in Canada, and our store in 
Vancouver is one of the eight which stretch across the 
Dominion. Although it is not customary for us in 
Canada to usé the superlative, I think it is safe to say 
that our Vancouver store is in advance of any other 
store of the kind on the Pacific Coast. It is now 
fifteen years since the present structure was built, so, 
perhaps in a few minor features, newer stores may 
appear more modern, but, in the main, ours leads. 
The extent of our merchandise which includes 
diamonds and jewelry, silverware, clocks, watches, 


The Passer Is So Close to Set Pieces in These Shallow Windows That the Slightest Flaw Is Detected, Says Rimes 
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fine china, leather, stationery, and so on, necessitates 
the changing of our twelve display windows twice 
weekly. The importance of keeping goods before the 
public, in my opinion, cannot be stressed too greatly. 
Our backgrounds are permanent and of dark-polished 
mahogany with large plate glass slides to keep as 
much dust as possible out of the windows. Dust, as 
you know, is injurious to fine silver. Loose back- 
grounds are used, such as frames of wood or bronze 
with a tapestry or a painting enclosed. Our windows 
are only thirty-six inches deep, so any screens made 
up must be of the highest workmanship in order to 
stand close inspection. 

The lighting system has been changed twice in the 
fifteen years I have been with the firm. The impor- 
tance of plenty of light in displays should be empha- 
sized. We are. using 250-watt lamps grouped close 
together. Floodlights are used as occasion demands. 





Midwest Scores in Clock Contests 


(Continued from page 31) 


Miss Amanda Combs of Singer’s Jewelry Store, 
Peoria, Ill., was awarded a special prize for the 
greatest number of clock displays during the year. 
Miss Combs capitalized all the principal holidays and 
current events in her displays, and not only featured 
window displays, but interior displays as well, and 
showed a consistent and interesting display policy. 
That it paid her store was evidenced by increased 
sales. They reported more banjo clocks sold in one 
month of 1928 than in the whole year of 1927. 

The Clock Manufacturers’ Association will soon 
have some interesting plans to announce regarding 
their 1929 clock and watch display contest. The in- 
terest aroused and the clock sales resulting from the 
1928 contest has been most encouraging. It is ex- 
pected that a greater percentage of jewelers and re- 
tailers of clocks will participate in this contest than 
ever before. Every entrant has sales results repaying 
several times over the effort put forth. 

Handsome “Certificates of Merit” are to be given 


to all winners of awards as well as to several others 
whose displays were recognized by the judges as 
worthy of special mention. These will be on easels 
and can be featured by their recipients in their win- 
dow displays and thus attract public attention to their 
windows and the national recognition of their display 
ability. 

Honorable mention in the series award was made 
by the judges of the three or more displays pictured 
and sent in by: R. M. Angell, New York Power & 
Light Corporation, Schenectady, N. Y.; Miss Effie 
Fanger, Mrs. H .I. Schunk Jewelry Store, Celina, 
Ohio; Fred W. Aberle, jeweler, Aurora, IIl.; Maurice 
W. Haynes, display manager, Duncan & Goodell Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass.; George F. Hauber, Emigh- 
Winchell Hardware Company, Sacramento, Calif. The 
judges of the contest were: William Nelson Taft, 
editor of The Retail Ledger and author of “It’s Time 
to Make More Profits” and “The Handbook of Win- 
dow Display”; Jerome Jaffrey, president, New York 
Metropolitan Display Men’s Club; R. E. Smiley, man- 
ager of displays for Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Company. 
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Pipe Window Trebles Business 


Display Based on Sound Principles Wins Increase by 
Diminishing Goods and Increasing Attractiveness 


ahve it is said that there is so much difficulty in check- 
ing the effect of a window in increasing sales that the 
effort is not worth while. The difficulty seems to rest in the 
task of separating the featured goods from the bulk of mer- 
chandise sold during the term of the display. When a scheme 
is outlined that will permit such an arrangement, the results 
are usually astonishing, particularly when the display is 
planned with painstaking care. 

The W. C. DeMuth Company, manufacturers of “Milano” 
pipes, has just demonstrated this fact through a trim de- 
signed and installed by MacLeod Studios, New York City. 
This was placed at the Schulte Cigar Store at Fifth Avenue 


CFTi Daa 





DeMuth Window Installed by MacLeod Studios 


and Forty-second Street early in September, and was in the 
window for seven weeks. Sales on the pipe, which retails 
for $3.50, amounted to eighty-four pipes for an equal length 
of time preceding the installation of the display. While the 
trim was in the Schulte people sold 287 pipes. All previous 
displays contained from 250 to 300 pipes, but the one MacLeod 
Studios installed only had thirty pipes in it besides a giant 
pipe. The entire display was American Beauty red and black 
with white cut-out letters mounted on the panels. 

The sequel to this showing was an order for 400 display 
settings which the DeMuth organization will furnish the 
Montgomery Ward stores for use throughout the country. 
O. C. MacLeod, the designer, is also making great strides as 
a producer of cosmetic display backgrounds, designer and 
installer of perfumery and jewelry settings, and fashioner of 
exposition booths. In addition, as instructor in display at 
New York University, he is constantly being called upon to 
appear before groups of retailers and manufacturers and ex- 
plain the principles of modern merchandising window pre- 
sentations. 

On the morning of February 8 he spoke to the training 
school of the H. W. Gossard Company in the Green Room of 
the Hotel McAlpin. At 3 p.m. the same day he addressed 
the convention of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. “This was an opportunity which 
I have wanted for a great many years, so that I could put 
before the right men the ideas on window display that I 
have been teaching at New York University,” says MacLeod. 
“I was given twenty minutes to talk and took forty-two and 
they were very much interested during the entire lecture.” 


Among recent MacLeod projects are designing of fixtures 
for the Spun Silk Research Committee, New York City; 
these are finished in natural grained, gray color; display 
fixtures, sign stands and show rooms of the General Silk 
Importing Company, New York City; installation of new 
window backgrounds in the sixteen windows of the Terminal 
Beauty Shops; thirty-five new traveling window displays for 
Bourjois, Inc., on their new products, “Evening in Paris”; 
the displays are all in French blue and silver, very modern 
in style; new moderne traveling window displays (four in 
all) for the beauty preparations of Amorskin Corporation, 
Inc.; the displays are royal purple rayon velvet and gold. 
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“Display Equipment Headquarters”—that’s exactly 
what they are. 


Here you'll find a really wonderful display of Pierre 
Imans’ Finest-of-All Mannequins with backgrounds 
and gorgeous settings that really do them justice. 
Here we have our new presentations in modern 
equipment—designs that are strikingly different— 
out of the ordinary—modern in every sense. Here 
you'll find our complete line in practical arrange- 
ment, easy to select and worthy of your choice. 


The door knob was made to fit your_hand. Come 
in—get acquainted with the 1929 edition of Curtis- 
Leger. 


Our catalog should be in your 
hands for your spring requirements. 
Write for it. 


© 
Cuntis-Leger Fixture or 
Sole Distributors in U. S. A. for Pierre Imans’ Mannequins. 


341 SO. FRANKLN ST. CHICAGO 
New York Show Rooms: 1440 Broadway 
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T happened during the A. 
Y. P. Exposition in Seattle 
in 1909,” says William 
Scharninghausen, display 
manager for the Bon Marche, Seattle, 
Wash. “By chance I met a window 
trimmer (that’s what they called them 
at that time) by the name of Curtis. 
I was showing him some cartoons I 
had made, as that time I wanted to be 
a newspaper cartoonist. He was sure 
I could use my talent in window dis- 
play, so he told me to go and see 
Harry Hoffman, head window trim- 
mer at the Bon Marche, formerly in 
the display department at The Fair, 
in Chicago. John Cisski, his assist- 
ant, was also formerly of The Fair. 
3ut it was over a year before I landed 
a job on his staff. 

“Mr. Hoffman used to have me make a lot of the 
sketches of his ideas for decorations, That made my 
work more interesting than carrying fixtures, and it 
gave me some idea of how decorations are planned for 
large store events. This experience has been most help- 
ful. Of course, I must add that I have made good use 
of the courses in design which the night schools offered 
and which were a great help. 

“T have always made it a rule to study and read all 
the latest books on design and decoration, *and to read 
all the trade papers and fashion magazines. I keep a 
file af all clippings of ideas that are worth while for 
store display and sales promotion. I believe a man 
should always be a student and not stop studying just 
because he is out of school. (I’m getting ahead of my 
story. ) 

“After a few years Hoffman resigned and Cisski 
took charge. He trained me in the handling of mer- 
chandise, showing up the selling points and draping, 
and ,in fact, all the basic principles a man needs to 
handle any problem in display. I am grateful to this 
day for his splendid help. John Cisski now has charge 
of the display department of the Metropolitan Building 
Company, in Seattle. 

“When Cisski resigned, Leonard Leigh, his first 
assistant, took charge and I was made first assistant. 
This gave me more of a chance to study the manage- 
ment of the department, and I came in contact more 
with the management of the store. Whenever Mr. 
Leigh was East I could use my own ideas in putting 
over any large event which usually comes up in a de- 
partment store. This gave me a lot of confidence in 
myself. So, a few years later, when Mr. Leigh re- 





The biographical sketch of Mr. Scharninghausen is the fifty-first 
of a series now in process of publication. 





WILLIAM SCHARNINGHAUSEN 
Display Manager, Bon Marche, 
Seattle, Wash. 


signed, I was given charge of the de- 
partment. Then I knew it was up to 
me to make good. To do this, I have 
surrounded myself with good men— 
Mr. Ernest Hanshaw as first assist- 
ant and Mr. Carl McCullough, second 
assistant, both of whom are expert 
displaymen. Then we have four 
other young fellows as understudies, 
who are deeply interested in becoming 
displaymen. We also have a young 
woman who takes care of dressing all 
wax figures and selecting the proper 
accessories. By having a good organi- 
zation in the display department I 
have more time for planning. In a 
large store we have many events 
always coming up, and planning and 
following them up until installation 
requires a lot of time. 

“Since having charge of the display department for 
the past six years, the management has sent me around 
the United States to all the largest cities every year, 
studying the displays in the larger department stores. 
It has been a most liberal education, and my training in 
drawing and design has taught me to observe closely 
the trend of decoration and display detail. 


“I believe it pays a man to take on more responsi- 
bility, as in that way he develops himself and gains 
more confidence in handling affairs. From my own ex- 
perience I know that the difficult problems help develop 
one into a good manager. A few years ago I was ap- 
pointed director of the convention in Seattle for the 
Pacific Coast Association of Display Men. We had a 
lot of problems and no money to stage our’Show, and 
we needed $4,000 to put the convention over. Anyway, 
our local committee put their shoulders to the wheel 
and merchants were asked to help. Dances were given 
to raise money for a start. Blue prints were sent out 
and manufacturers’ space was sold. Programs were 
planned and attendance and interest were built up. Our 
committee came in contact with the leading business 
people in Seattle, and the value of display went up 100 
per cent. It also gave every man who was active in the 
club more confidence in himself. We went over the top, 
and when the convention was over we were $750 ahead. I 
state these facts because lots of men are sure they could 
manage men and plan events if only they had a position 
where they could try their plans. Now I think that a 
man who will take a real active interest in his local dis- 
play club and the I. A. D. M. can test out a lot of his 
ideas and get experience with his problems. 


“T believe experience can be good or bad, and I think 
it would be a fine thing for each of us to check over 
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ourselves and see if the experience we are getting is 
worth while. 
“Here are some of the things I think would help us 


in our work :” 

1. Study the fashion magazines—Vogue, Harper, and 
others—to get the trend of style. Figure draping will keep 
up your interest in fashion. 

2. Look over every manufacturer’s line when in your 
city. Many a good idea can be found, as their designers 
iknow just what way the trend in decoration is going. That’s 
their business. 

3. Have your own library of reference books on design 
and color, and a filing system for clippings from trade papers 
—and be sure to keep it up to date. 

4. Study salesmanship, as that will help you in being able 
‘o put across your ideas to the management and to the public 
with your displays. 

5. Read at least one good store trade paper. Then you 
know what’s going on in the retail world, and there you read 
of the experiences of buyers and the problems of manage- 
ment, so in your contacts with the buyers and management 
you can at least see their viewpoint and your talks with 
them will be more tactful and interesting. 

6. By all means keep up your enthusiasm. You have 
one of the most interesting positions in the retail field—right 
in line with opportunity. The management always have their 
eyes on you, on their window displays, and that means an 
eye on you. 


LIGHTING COURSE HELD AT NELA PARK 

From February 11 to 16, the twenty-fourth General Course 
in Illumination was held at the Nela School of Lighting at 
Nela Park, Cleveland. Approximately thirty-five men from 
all parts of the country attended this school. 

Classes of instruction were held from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
during which time many of the lighting specialists and engi- 
neers of the National Lamp Works offered up-to-the-minute 
infermation on the lighting business. Among the members 
of the “faculty” were Dr. M. Luckiesh, director of the Light- 
ing Research Laboratory; Walter Sturrock, lighting spe- 





cialist, and Ward Harrison, director of illuminating engineer- 


ing. At regular intervals, Mr. Harrison also conducted oral 
and written examinations on commercial and industrial light- 
ing. 

Although most of the time was spent in actual class work, 
several trips were made to various manufacturing concerns 
in order to obtain practical information on factory lighting. 
Another interesting trip was made to the new Terminal Tower 
in downtown Cleveland, where a fine application of flood- 
lighting was inspected. 

At the close of this school, diplomas were given to those 
who had successfully passed the course. First and second 
honors went to B. P. Ruse, of Welch, Va., and R. W. Case, 
of Lincoln, Ill., respectively. 


BRITISH DISPLAYMEN PLAN ELECTION TRIMS 

American displaymen who wove the theme of the recent 
presidential election into timely displays have no monopoly 
on the subject-matter according to advices from London. The 
approaching general election in Great Britain has caused 
the Britishers to seriously consider resort to similar schemes. 
“Display,” of London, asserts that “the much-dicussed ‘flap- 
per’ vote could well be the title of a drapery display.” This 
reveals the islanders’ interest in the recent extens’on of the 
franchise which permits women of twenty-one and upwards 
to vote. Heretofore the feminine vote was restricted to 
women of thirty and upwards. 


DeWEESE SCOUTING EAST FOR IDEAS 

J. H. DeWeese, president of The Onli-Wa Fixture Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has left for an extended trip to Buffalo, 
New York. and points east. While away, “Jack” will visit 
the eastern style centers to pick up latest and most authori- 
tative ideas for the Onli-Wa line of window display fixtures. 
Before leaving, Jack reported business flourishing; in fact, 
he said he expects 1929 to be a record-breaking year. 
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develop the speed and 
art essential to success 
in making show cards, 
signs, posters, display 
cards and advertisements. 


“LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES,” 
by Wm. Hugh Gordon, sets furin as simply as possible 
the methods found most practicable in the production 
of show cards, posters and advertising matter for single 
Non-technical, a 
thorough and complete manual of instruction in this art. 
Endorsed by all leading show card writers and poster 
artists and by teachers of show card and poster art. 
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Stroke Numerals, Economy of Motion as an Aid to 
Speed, Modification of Type Faces Adapted to Brush 





Work, Italics in Speed Letter- 
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Who Designs Window Material? 


Statements by Representative Advertisers Showing Part Played by 
Advertising Departments, Agencies and Lithographers 


HE spheres of the advertising departments 
and agencies as well as methods of originat- 

N ing and installing national advertising dis- 

plays are defined in graphic fashion in a 
group of statements obtained by the DISPLAY 
WORLD from advertising executives. All of ihe men 
quoted are identified with manufacturing organiza- 
tions having national distribution. Their outline of 
the conditions which they are encountering and the 
reaction upon their display material may be taken as 
an index to the general situation. 

“With our window’and counter display material 
we have no policy which will cover all cases,” says 
H. L. Bell, of the Lehn & Fink Products Company, 
distributors of cosmetics and toilet goods. “Our ad- 
vertising department and our agency work together 
to produce as worthwhile pieces as possible. Some* 
times we use an installation service and sometimes 
we do not. We offer an extra discount of 10 per cent 
to retailers who buy direct from us on our $50 deal. 
In consideration of this extra discount, they agree to 
run one of our displays for at least one week. It is 
very difficult to be able to state definitely the average 
length of each display showing, but we believe that 
it is about one week. Sometimes our lithographers 
prepare sketches and sometimes dummies. We have 
no set rules; we get out the best thing that we can. 


A Lehn & Fink 
Display on 
Hinds’ Cream 
Now Being 
Given National 
Circulation 





“We are strong believers in the use of dealer helps 
—display material for window and counter, electro- 
types and movie slides for local advertising—and we 
know from experience that our selling helps are 
proving of value to merchants handling our lines,” 
says Albert H. Sampson, director of sales promotion 
of the White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Company, 
makers of writing papers, Holyoke, Mass. “All our 
material is prepared in our own advertising depart- 
ment. Window displays and counter material pur- 
chased from lithographers are worked up in collabora- 
tion. Sometimes the idea is suggested by them and 
enlarged by us; sometimes the idea is ours and en- 
larged upon by them. It’s a mutual proposition and 
our lithographers have been a wonderful help to us 
in this direction.” 

“The display advertising department prepares all 
display material used,” is the statement of J. D. In- 
field, manager of the Palmolive-Peet Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. “We have used installation service, but so 
far in a limited way only. Most of our window dis- 
play work is taken care of by our own crews of dis- 
playmen. Our display crews are divided into two 
groups, one on toilet articles and the other on laundry 
products. The toilet article displaymen operate con- 
tinuously throughout the year. That work is handled 
with a pretty definitely set number of men. On the 
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laundry products it is somewhat of a peak and valley 
proposition. This probably extends very intensively 
over a period of six months, and for the remaining 
period it is more or less spotted. We use rough 
sketches submitted by lithographers, but very, very 
seldom permit finished sketches by lithographers. We 
also in some cases develop our own ideas with refer- 
ence to display material.” 

“We do not use any installation services, handling 
our display material through our own salesmen,” de- 
clares C. A. Kirby, of the Gold Dust Corporation, 
New York City. “We do not at present have a dis- 
play department. -All display advertising is under the 
immediate supervision of this department. We usually 
have our own sketches prepared and then secure bids 
for the work. As we do not wish to burden our 
salesmen, we are using only small pieces of advertis- 
ing, such as window streamers, posters and small 
easels. Some of our products are packed in counter 
display containers, and, consequently, need little other 
advertising.” 

“Our window displays are handled in several dif- 
ferent ways,” says Walter Benning, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
Wis. “Both our advertising department and agency 
prepare the window display material, sometimes indi- 
vidually and sometimes collectively. Occasionally we 
accept ideas submitted by lithographers. We use win- 
dow display installation service about once a year and 
then only in a few large cities.” 

“We formerly maintained a regular window dis- 
play department which originated window displays, 
took photographs of them showing how the material 


was to be used, and then attended to the supplying of . 


the material,” says H. R. Hurd, advertising manager 
for the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, New York 
City. “As profits in the tire business became less and 
less, it was necessary to turn to simpler displays, and 
our window display material for several years past 
has consisted of a few lithographed pieces, sometimes 
originated by us and sometimes by the lithographing 
companies.” : 





“About three years ago, while working at a wholesale 
house as a city salesman, I. began putting in windows for dif- 
ferent drug manufacturers at night and on days when I was 
off,” says W. W. Farrer, of the Farrer Display Service, 3123 
Second Avenue, Richmond, Va. “Last year I had to refuse 
a lot of good contracts on account of not being able to find 
enough time for them. I preferred to decline them rather 
than. turn them ‘out fast-and in sloppy style. Before we take 
a contract we find out if we can give the merchants a good- 
looking window, because they are the men whom you must 
rely on for space, and by catering to them you can induce 
them to give you their best windows. In this way we can 
assure the advertiser that his display is going in right and 
that he will get a good location and at least a ten-day show- 
ing. On January 1, I went into this field on a full-time 
basis and can handle drug, grocery and confectionery and 
hardware displays in Richmond, Petersburg, Hopewell and 
Ashland, Va. Since the first of the year we have done work 
for Richard Hudnut, the: Kolynos Company, Standard Oil 
Company, Creomulsion, and others.” , 





“We have completed several contracts recently among 
which were Coca-Cola and Ipana Tooth Paste,” says S. Floyd 
Wood, of the S. Floyd Wood Co., Roanoke, Va. 
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Show Window 
Lighting in Color 


The pulling power of color. lighting in 
show windows is well established. 

The method of introducing color and 
motion into window lighting is simple, 
and yet is intimately connected with 
the patronage and profit of any store. 
Statistics show that interest is in- 
creased ten times after a window is 
equipped with colored illumi- 
nation; animation will increase 
interest still more. 


Reco Color Hoods 


Reco Color Hoods are made in 
all sizes covering lamps from 
10 to 500 watts and in these 
colors: Ruby, Green, Blue and 
Amber. 









Ask for 
‘‘PROFITS FROM 
COLOR”’ 


REZNekL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Mfrs. of Reco Flashers and Color Lighting Equipment 
2677 W. CONGRESS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“WINNING WINDOWS” 


For 85 years Dazian’s enjoyed the highest 
prestige as creators of atmosphere. Dis- 
play Managers are invited to _ enlist 
Dazian’s resources for special displays. 


BEAUTIFUL and INEXPENSIVE 


drapery, panel and floor covering in 
every conceivable color and style of 
fabric—vivid moderns, designed by Da- 
zian’s—conventional and original back- 
grounds, ‘decorative panels appropriate 
for seasonal or featured sales. A full 
range of qualities. Advantageous prices. 
Full and confidential cooperation in 
executing distinctive and unusual dis- 


plays. 


Send Now for New Illustrated 
Catalog and Samples—FREE 


b] 
item UALLAN’S Domes ot 
Importers 144 West 44th St., Los Angeles 
Manufacturers Paris, France 


New York City, N. Y. 
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New Building Planned Three Years 


Executives of the Paris Dry Goods Company, Great Falls, Montana, 
Consume This Period in Gathering Ideas for Structure 





FTER three years of planning the Paris Dry 

Goods Company, of Great Falls, Mont., is 

~ building a new four-story structure of brick, 

concrete and steel designed to cope with the 
concern’s merchandising needs. 

“For three years the planning of the building has 
been going on,” said Fred A. Fligman, surviving mem- 
ber of the partnership which founded the company forty 
years ago. “Arrangement of every department was 
considered minutely ; what space each department should 
occupy and where the department should be located to 
serve its purpose most effectively was closely studied. 
The convenience of the public and that of the store 

. personnel received exacting attention. Engineers and 
experts in all the lines of merchandise were consulted. 
We began with the basement and continued to the last 
floor, and when all these requirements had been meas- 
ured and determined we began to plan the actual struc- 
ture around these ideas and purposes.” 

These ideas, the result of years of experience, the 
conclusion of years of thought, were turned over to the 
architectural firm of McIver & Cohagen, of Great Falls 
and Billings. The plans they produced were submitted 
to the architectural departments of two large state uni- 
versities, where they were closely inspected and ana- 
lyzed. The result was the highest sort of commen- 
dation. 

Th building will be fify-five feet high at the front 
and seventy-five feet on the alley side. At the rear end 
will be a roof garden sixty by seventy-five feet. On it 
will rise a thirty-foot steel tower on which a beacon, 
casting powerful rays from all sides, will revolve. 


A modern commercial style of pyramid architecture 
is being employed. A manganese brick, appearing ivory 
in body with dark spots caused by the manganese, has 
been made specially for the structure by the Great Falls 
Brick Company. Terra cotta trim in a combination 
shade of buff will be generously used. The terra cotta 
is being worked into a conventional design of the silk- 
worm feeding on mulberry leaves. Pink granite is em- 
ployed in the pilasters and bulkheads. 

Carrying out a French motif, ten flagstaff holders, 
each for three flags, have been worked into the exterior 
wall at intervals on both the avenue and the street. 
The basework of the holders is in terra cotta and the 
holders themselves in cast iron. 

Liberal display window space is one of the features 
of the plan. There are 384 lineal feet of windows. On 











An Architect’s Drawing of the New Paris Building 


the Central Avenue side are two rows of windows sepa- 
rated by an arcade eight feet wide and ninety feet long. 
The arcade ceiling is vaulted with ribbed arches. There 
is considerable ornamental plastering in the arches, as 
well as in the building’s interior. 

A marquise edged with bronzed copper and with 
metal ceiling and roof extends the entire avenue and 
street length of the edifice. The marquise is twelve feet 
wide. The sidewalk will be finished in colored concrete 
worked in block design to match the marquise. 

All sash is of steeel and of the architectural pro- 
jected type. The roof is of the built-up type and of 
asbestos materials. 

Anticipating the needs of years to come, the plans call for 
a foundation that will carry six stories. Serious considera- 
tion was given to a six-story structure at present, but the 
Paris officials concluded that as the additional space would 
be used for offices and there seemed to be no current need 
for more office room in Great Falls, the extra stories would 
only mean a loss to other office buildings. When the time 
comes the Paris will build the other stories. 

The entire first floor as well as all the stairways is being 
terrazzo worked in pattern. Much attention has been given 
to the details of floor colorings, as this factor is just as 
important for lighting purposes as are the ceiling finishings. 
The display windows are being floored with zenitherm tile, a 
wood fibre substance. The floor colorings of the building are 
a combination of cream, lavender and buff, being especially 
designed to produce the best possibleslighting effects. 

In planning the floors, careful attention was given to the 
comfort of the people who stand behind the counters. Hard 
floors make tired feet, and tired feet makes sales people less 
efficient. To overcome this condition, behind every counter 
where sales people are required to stand will be a flooring of 
a rubber substance on a layer of special Celotex liner. This 
will form a soft padded surface restful to the feet. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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STORE FRONTS 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS 


Regardless of the nature of your business, your location and con- 
dition of your building, there is a Kawneer store front for you 
—one that will individualize your store and help boost sales. 


They, indeed, are an unparalleled contribution to better retail 


merchandising—a modern setting for merchandise of today. 


If you would have your store singled out by passers-by as 
a desirable place to trade, mail the coupon. It will show 
you how Kawneer fronts can be adapted to your needs. 


Kawnee 


BRONZE 


STORE FRONTS 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY 
120. FRONT ST., NILES, MICHIGAN 
Send your book of Modern 
Store Front Desigas 


CONSULT. AN ARCHITECT »~ THE SERVICE VALUABLE 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H. C. MENEFEE, President 





C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary 
OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


Its Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


Business of Selling. 


6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


Manuscripts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
month of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 





so little account that the merchant is willing to accept 


Two Twenty-five druggists in Evansville, Ind., 
Dollars have organized an independent neigh- 


a Window _ borhood druggists’ association which is 

charged with maintaining the interests 
of the members. Among the first actions which this 
new association undertook was collection of $2.00 per 
window for each display placed by local installation 
agencies. This levy was to be paid in cash or mer- 
chandise and apparently is being enforced whole- 
heartedly. “This is our main trouble,” says an Evans- 
ville installer. ‘Unless the advertiser will pay either 
in cash or merchandise, we cannot install his displays 
in these windows, and they are the best stores in 
Evansville.” 

The situation is by no means peculiar to this In- 
diana town. The merchants of this little local asso- 
ciation are simply following a precedent established 
by the alert retailers of the east. In adopting this 
restriction they have a two-fold purpose, one un- 
doubtedly based upon the soundest kind of logic, and 
the other altogether indefensible. Conscious that their 
chain store adversaries have for a long period been 
the recipients of special discounts from the manufac- 
turers, they have felt themselves at a disadvantage. 
This resentment against houses selling alike to inde- 
pendent and chains has been particularly keen when 
the chain stores indulged in price cutting. The first 
weapon of the retailer in such cases was to deny the 
installing organization space for the obnoxious prod- 
uct. By virtue of the charge which they are now 
exacting they hope to receive the benefits which the 
chain stores have heretofore preempted. 

Such a policy, however, makes of the window a 
battle ground of the price war. It makes buying para- 
mount to selling and sacrifices the most valuable 
feature of store publicity in an effort to combat the 
price cutter. It is self-evident that if windows are of 


any display for a fee of $2.00 in cash or merchandise, 
the manufacturer who would use such space or pay 
an installing agency a fee for decorating it is a blither- 
ing idiot. To purchase good lithography in a num- 
ber of colors, to provide crepe paper, and, finally, to 
pay a fee equal to the merchant’s exaction as a means 
of installing it, makes each window cost three or four 
times the value that the merchant assigns it. 

And what is more to the point is than any mer- 
chant who is willing to commit his windows to the 
first window trimmer who offers him $2.00 has no 
faith in his displays and no appreciation of the value 
of his windows. To be honest with himself he should 
board up the space or move to another street where 
rents are not based upon the possibility of showing 
goods to the passer. 

It is plain that Evansville druggists need to know 
more about window display.and what it means for 
them to have the assistance of the advertisers in trim- 
ming their windows. If these concerns are willing to 
provide artistic attraction devices and crepe paper 
decoratives, as well as skilled trimmers to install 
them, certainly they are performing a service that 
would cost these merchants sums many times the 
multiple of $2.00 for each window if deprived of their 
service. It should be borne home to them also that 
the manufacturer has no means of reimbursing him- 
self for outlays except through the business of re- 
tailers. The longer they study the issue, the greater 
will be their dismay at the measure of ingratitude 
which they have betrayed. 

On the other hand, the manufacturer can expect 
no courtesy from the retailer if he makes concessions 
to the chain stores which he does not offer to the in- 
dependent. These practices open him to just such 
attacks as the Evansville druggists have begun. 
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“Fixtures—always a necessity but until re- 


Fixtures 
Coming cent years unnoticed by the public—now 
of Age play a most important part in a display of 


merchandise,” says Rolland H. ‘Voss in 
“Silent Selling,” organ of Bert A. Landers, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

“New stands of hand-hammered wrought metals 
are proving very popular, being very graceful and of 
sturdy construction. Combinations of wood and 
metals are probably the newest, and many designs 
are shown, giving a richness and character not at- 
tained by either material used alone. 

“Rich satins for backgrounds in combination with 
metallics and gold, silver, and copper leaf effects. 

“The combination of hand-hammered metal stands 
and plateaus with either gold or silver shelves is 
meeting with hearty approval—the advantage of the 
mirror shelf being to greatly enhance the appearance 
of the merchandise by added reflections. 

“Glass again is prominently featured in the mirror 
cubes, which have mirrors of either gold or silver on 
all sides and top and are very effectively used either 
singly or in groups.” 

The fixture’s rise to prominence is symbolic of the 
merchandising situation of the moment. Goods seek- 
ing the buyer rather than buyers seeking goods! Mer- 
chants bidding strenuously with each other for cus- 
tom! Under such circumstances the appeal of the 
ware falls off and each recurring tide of sales pro- 
motion must wash to higher levels. To bring out the 
attractiveness of featured stocks it is necessary to 
rouse jaded interest with superlatives of color and 
symmetry in settings. In obtaining such effects, the 
modern fixture of necessity plays a large part. 


“Trading Up” “The march of progress demands 
in new ideas, new styles, new methods,” 
Display says the New York Evening Journal. 
“Advertising, merchandising, store- 

keeping—all have changed—all have modernized. 
“Merchants have had to keep step with progress. 
Merchandise is being more attractively displayed 
throughout the store. More costly appointments and 
fixtures are being used. Window displays have be- 
come real works of art. The finest art work and 
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typographical effects have gone into advertising. 
Style has come to be predominant in all types of mer- 
chandise. Style has become a major selling factor 
along with quality and price. Service is no longer a 
debatable question, but has become a genuine fact. 
Customers are more intelligent and better informed. 

“Some merchants have referred to recent changes 
in retail business as the ‘trading up movement.’ Mer- 
chants have had to ‘trade up’ to meet the changing con- 
ditions. 

“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” “Trad- 
ing-up” in merchandising brings its meed of benefit to 
display simultaneously, proving that showmanship is 
still the most important factor of selling. With 
“order taking” rapidly passing and a genuine struggle 
for business arising, the retail world brings all of its 
weapons into play. Display ranks among the leaders 
because of its capacity for bringing out style and 
color in attractive surroundings. 


I want to take this opportunity to compliment 
you and your staff upon the splendid magazine, 
the way it was arranged and the material con- 
tained in the January issue of the DISPLAY 
WORLD. No displayman should be without 
this publication, for it contains all that is instruc- 
tive and educational and is up to the minute on 
all the vital issues that confront the display field. 
May you continue to prosper during the year 
1929!—Everett Quintrell, Display Manager, 
Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


I think the January issue of the DISPLAY 
WORLD was very good, as it showed a variety 
of ideas which should prove of great value to all 
of your subscribers —Edward O'Donnell, Dis- 
play Manager, Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; Publicity Committee, I. A. 
D.M. 


“I think the January DISPLAY WORLD 
was great from an educational standpoint, and 
certainly covered the display field in great shape. 
It was full of valuable ideas and suggestions for 
the displayman, and I think you are entitled to 
congratulations on same.’—F. M. Lonberger, 
W. T. Duker Co., Quincy, Il. 





CARL W. AHLROTH, 
The May Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


E. PAUL BEHLES, 
Department Store Architect, 
New York City. 


HAROLD L. BRAUDIS, 
Rothchild’s. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


DAVID B. CHAMBERS, 
41 W. Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York City. 


A. W. COATES, 
W. W. Mertz Co., 
Torrington, Conn. 


O. WALLACE DAVIS, 
H. Batterman’s, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W. FRANK DODSON, 
olf Bros., 
Wichita, Kans. 


FRED A. GROSS, 
Photomaton Corp., 
New York City. 


M. F. HERSHEY, 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


J. WALTER JOHNSON, 
Powers Furniture Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


CHARLES L. JONES, JR., 
Rosenstock’s, 
Petersburgh, Va 


JEROME A. KOERBER, 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLEN H. KAGEY, 
Mandel Bros., 
Chicago, II. 








EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


W. C. KIRBY, 


JOSEPH M. KRAUS, E. J. SHORT 
A. Stein & Company, Display Specialist, 
Chicago, III. Plainfield, 

L. E. LINDSAY, Cc. M. SHRIDER, 
People’s Gas Stores, Inc., A. E. Starr Co., 
Chicago, II]. Zanesville, Ohio. 

A. MATZER, R. V. WAYNE, 


NED MITCHELL, 


EDWARD E. O’DONNELL, E. 





— R. PATTON, 
L. S. Ayres & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


GEO. E. PRUE, 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Boston, Mass. 


New York City. 


Detroit Window Display 
Service, Detroit, Mich. 


J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS, 
Display Adv. Specialist, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Q. WILSON, 
Lachman Bros., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


F. & R. Lazarus Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Louis K. Liggett Co., 
New York City. 


Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The Window Display Installation Bureau of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has definitely decided to retire from the field 
of national window installation in favor of Window Ad- 
vertising, Inc., of New York. All the assets, files, etc., 
of the bureau have been transferred to the latter firm. 

From the date of organization to the present t’'me the 
Bureau has shown a heavy loss in operation and new 





CINCINNATI BUREAU RETIRES IN FAVOR OF WINDOW ADVERTISING, INC. 


financing became necessary if it was to continue business. 

Quite a number of local installation companies were 
representatives of both the Bureau and Window Adver- 
tising, Inc., and a majority of the stockholders of the 
Bureau felt that better service could be assured with one 
national organization, and that the headquarters of that 
national organization logically should be in New York. 








“We are always glad to contribute briefs for ‘Display 
Service Notes,’” says G. T. Creswell, manager of the Texas 
Display Service, 1108 Laurel Avenue, Beaumont, Texas. “We 
realize the value of these notes to our service. We have 
just completed campaigns for: Southwestern Sales Corpora- 
tion, advertising ‘Nujol’; A. C. Spark Plug Company; Amer- 
ican Drug Corporatién, advertising ‘Sinuseptic,’ and several 
local accounts. We have just closed a contract with the Bayer 
Company, manufacturers of Bayer’s Aspirin, for a further 
campaign in the Beaumont territory. Among clients that we 
have worked for more than once are: The Fitger Company, 
Duluth, Minn.; Duncan Coffee Company, Houston, Texas; 
R. E. Funsten Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Southwestern Sales 
corporation, New York City, and the Bayer Company.” 





Announcement is made by the Burns Display Service, Inc., 
of Boston, of their amalgamation with Paape’s Display Serv- 
ice, of Springfield, Mass., the Merrimack Valley Display 
Service, of Lowell, Mass., H. E. Herberger, of New Haven, 
Conn., and the Coughlin Display Service, of Hartford, Conn. 
These services will combine as the United Display Corpora- 
tion. The new combination forms the country’s largest dis- 
play service and offers its facilities to manufacturers desiring 
complete New England coverage. 

The main office will be located at 57 Bristol Street, Bos- 
ton, with Clement W. Orr as general manager. Mr. Orr has 
for several years been manager of the Burns Display Service, 
Inc. O. J. Tarbox will be in charge of the Springfield branch, 
and H. E. Herberger, entire state of Connecticut. V. E. Cor- 
nelius, at Lowell; C. M. Stetson, Jr., at Portland, Maine; 
G. Ambrosino at Providence, R. I., and Mason Goodale at 
Worcester, Mass., are the remaining district managers. 





“While we care for all the local business that comes to 
us,” says Al Ellis, of the Al Ellis Advertising Agency, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, “we do not go outside of the city. We 
are now located in the basement of National Bank Building.” 





“We are now working Bunte Bros. candy merchandising 
windows for southern California,” is a message from the 
Sun Advertising Company, 150714 Sunset Boulevard, Los An- 
geles. “We have just completed a campaign on Lucky Strike 
and Old Gold cigarettes and are now working on Dutch 
Masters cigars and Edgeworth tobacco. Another campaign 
just completed was on “Feen-a-mint.” 





The Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., located in Oklahoma 
City, and operated by Victor Sellers, is finding it necessary 
to add more trimmers to the staff. The most recent connection 
is F. J. Wells, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Campaigns handled by this service at present are: King 
Candy Company, of Ft. Worth; P. Lorillard Company; 
Brown-Williamson Tobacco Company, of Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; The Bayer Company, of New York City; Kuner’s 
Grocery Line; Empson’s Grocery Line; First Pick Food 


Products; Del Monte Products; Pebeco Tooth Paste; Hind’s 
Honey and Almond Cream; Dorothy Gray; Lehn & Fink’s 
three products; Northern Paper Mills; Max Factor Sales 
Corporation and Richard Hudnut. The Richard Hudnut dis- 
plays are installed personally by Mr. Sellers. Aside from 
the campaign windows, Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., is 
merchandising trims for the local chain drug stores. Upon a 
recent check there are twenty-seven store locations at which 
no other displaymen are permitted to trim in this city. 





“In our eighth successful year,’ says Floyd Hughes, of 
Hughes Advertising Service, Dallas, Texas, “we have formed 
a corporation with the intention of giving even better service 
to advertisers. We have recently opened an office in Ama- 
rillo, Texas, at 101 South Pierce Street, and are now in posi- 
tion to give the advertiser a reliable display service in every 
city of any consequence in Texas. Each branch manager 
and nearly all our trimmers are partners in the corporation 
and we extend to the advertiser a real personal service.” 





N. J. Groves, advertising distributor, Joplin, Mo., is ex- 
panding h‘s organization to leep pace with increasing busi- 
ness. Ferris Smith, who recently completed a course in crepe 
paper trimming, has joined his service, and Mr. Groves de- 
clares that “he is hard to beat as a trimmer.” Groves is 
covering Joplin, Neosho, Carthage, Carterville, Webb City and 
Carl Junction, and on request takes in Galena, Baxter Springs, 
Kansas, and Picher, Okla. 





“Having taken up display installation only a year ago in 
connection with our outdoor advertising service, we have not 
as yet had a great deal of work to do” is the admission of 
C. O. Dawson, Dawson’s Advertising Service, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. “But we are prepared to place displays in a num- 
ber of towns in this section and we have the only service 
of this character in this territory. We recently installed dis- 
plays for the Bayer Company, of New York City in the fol- 
lowing towns: Cape Girardeau, Jackson, Illmo, Fornfelt, 
Chaffee, Oran, Morley, Blodgett, Charleston Sikeston, More- 
house, Essex, Dexter, Poplar Bluff, Bloomfield, Puxico, Ad- 
vance and Delta.” 





A service covering Hudson and Bergen counties in New 
Jersey and soon to take in Passaic and Essex counties is 
the achievement of Geo. H. Jentzen’s Service. 772 Fortieth 
Street, North Bergen, N. J. “My real issue will be to give 
better displays at the regular prices,” Jentzen declares. “I 
am handling campaigns for Granger and Piedmont, Chester- 
field and Fatima tobacco and cigarettes and will have quite 
a few others later but am just adapting myself to the business 
now. I have eighteen years’ experience in window dressing, 
starting with Gimbel Bros. in New York, where I was for 
five years. The past eleven years I have had a service for 
local stores, putting in thousands of windows of every size 
and shape.” 
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HONOR ROLL OF 


DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 














CALIFORNIA 


The Entire State Covered Every Fourteen Days 
Branch Offices: 


San Diego Oakland Sacramento Fresno 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 1220 W. Pico 
San Francisco Los Angeles 





CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 


“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


DETROIT 


Cadillac Window Display Service 


A Responsible Service That  Insures 
Quality Installations and Prompt Execution. 
2429 Fifth Street, Corner Vernor Highway West 
T. D. LILES, Manager 


PITTSBURGH 


SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
A Dependable and Reliable Organization Catering to 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Campaigns Planned——Guaranteed Service 
RYAN DISPLAY SERVICE 


BROAD AND STATION STS., E. E. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Visit Our Model Window Showroom 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson. Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 


Let us be your representative for 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY IN NEW JERSEY | 
Our art department wil.design your displays. Without any obli- 
gation on your part, send for photographs of actual displays 
installed by us, and “prices. We have a distribution department 
for your convenience, 

REALART WINDOW DISPLAY, 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Manager. 893 Broad St.. NEWARK, N. J. 
“Window Displays Make the Sale.” 




















Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 
of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 
925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 








DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 

R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 








TOLEDO 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
TOLEDO WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
332 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
R. V. Wayne, Pres. GEORGE SHANKS, Rep. 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 


R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building 





Cincinnati, Ohio 





Window Installations in 
WASHINGTON, D. C., RICHMOND, VA., 
NORFOLK, VA., RALEIGH, DURHAM, 
GREENSBORO, WINSTON-SALEM AND 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Murray G. Wade Sales System 
Main Office, 527 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


DETROIT 


The Universal Window Advertising Co. 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Building, 
Wabash and Baker Streets 
SPECIALISTS IN WINDOW ADVERTISING 
OUR WINDOWS SELL MERCHANDISE 


FOX VALLEY--NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


A territory in Northern Illinois just chucked full of prosperous 
cities and towns, eager for better window displays. 


BINGHAM DISPLAY ADVERTISING SERVICE 


















At Your Service ..... We Know How! 
Professional Building 
ELGIN - - ILLINOIS 
“Elgin WATCHES :-: :-: Bingham’s Displays” 
The Co-operative Covers 
Display Service Arkansas, Oklahoma, 


and Memphis, Tenn. 


A Complete Window Display and 
Distributing Service for National 
and Local Advertisers. 


Honesty Phone 5791 Dependability 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
Fire Insurance Carried for Your Protection. 


WEBER’S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 


Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 


DISPLAY SERVICES 


If you are not listed on this page, you are over- 
looking a big opportunity to promote your business. 


112 Main St., 
Little Rock, 
Ark. 
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A Mask for Lettered Inserts 


A Type of Card That Possesses as Much Color Appeal as the Usual 
Style and May Be Used Again By Changing the Lettered Insert 


By HARRY BURNSTEIN 
Display Manager, The Fair, Wausau, Wis. 


VERY cardwriter has his own style as well as 
preference for certain styles of cards. Personally, 
I have found pleasure in experimenting with a type 
which is really a mask for a small insert slid in 
behind it and held in place by a pair of wooden strips. These 
are glued on so that the phrase card can be changed quickly. 

In the accompanying illustration several of these cards 
are included. All of them are in the lower tier, the top group 
being of the usual construction. The color scheme and letter- 
tng was as follows: 

“75% Wool Blankets.” <A special Hallowe’en card on 
coated white stock, black letters, shaded in pale orange and 
edged in orange. The cut-outs were pasted on. 

“The Store That Leads in Price and Style.” Black letters 
on light blue stock, shaded and outlined in white, backed up 
on orange cardboard. The herald I reproduced from a small 
design by means of a pantograph. “Fall Coats,” another 


Wonderful 
Value 


75% Yoo! - 
NKET 


Special 


2s 








Hallowe’en card, is patterned after “75% Wool Blankets.” 


“Spring Opening Dresses” is on modeled gray mat board. 
The oval is cut out and different signs are slid in through 
the black. Wooden strips were glued on for quick change. 
The decorations were first put on with textone to give it a 
raised effect and colored with show card color. The roses 
are pink and red, and the leaves in several green shades. 
The stems and outline around oval in gold. 


“Spring Opening Apparel” is on mauve mat board and 
has a modern rose design in pink and white, outlined in red; 
stems and leaves in light and dark green. The back was 
treated as the preceding card. 


“Smart Styled Coats” is on light green mat board. The 
flowers are in lavender, yellow and red, the leaves in dark 
green, and the outline is in purple. The cut-out is edged in 
gold. This unit also had a slide back. 


Cut-Out Forms and Pantograph Illustrations Are Used in the Upper Tier—The Masks Appear Below 
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give exactly the width and character of ip its 
line shown below. The nibs are not i 
bent. Greater sharpness of detail is se- 
cured with the widest line. 


This addition has been made in re- 
sponse to suggestions from dozens of 
show-card writers who wanted these pens 


for Old English text lettering. - 


We acknowledge with sincere thanks 
their letters, diagrams, and samples. And 
we hope that the new numbers will serve 
you all with greater speed, cleanliness and 
effectiveness than ever before. 


If you have never even tried 
Drawlet Pens, you are missing 
a chance to speed and improve 
your work. Send $1.00 NOW 
—for assorted samples—or get 
them from your stationer. 


slertiook 


DRAWLET PENS 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 























ALBANY, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Six Norton St. A. 
complete service covering central and eastern New York. 


BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corp., Est. 1927. 
Headquarters, 57 Bristol Street, Boston. C. W. Orr, Gen. Mgr. Seven 
branch offices, giving responsible service for all New England. 








BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 418 Cypress 
St. Don’t overlook the south, Mr. Advertiser. 








CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable™%and modern window display service 
~rganization for Chicago and: suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
ticers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Oh‘o Bank’ Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio’ and northern Kentucky. 








COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Aitman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 





DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Window Display Service, 438 E. Wood- 
bridge St. R. V. Wayne, President and Manager. Whether it’s fall, 
winter, spring or summer, -we’re ready for you. A background of years 
of service and a list of national advertiser clients that will surprise 
you. Write for circular on Wayne Clock System. 








DETROIT, MICH.—Cadillac Window Display Service, 2429 Fifth 
St., Cor..Vernor Highway, West. T. D. Giles, Mer. responsible 
service that insures quality installations and prompt execution. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weber’s Pioneer Display Service, 29 Ken- 
tucky Avenue. Fred. W. Weber, Manager. The right kind of window 
installations. Fire insurance carried for your protection. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 431 Wisconsin Ave. J. Harry Bayley. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Co. L. T. LaCoss, Presi- 


dent and General Manager. If in need, sure, in deed. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan Display Service, 333 Fourth St. Ed- 
ward J. Stefan, General Manager. Write for our portfolio on Sales 
Analysis & Merchandising “through window advertising.’ 





NEW ORLEANS, LA—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 
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_OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O-Display, Inc., 220:4 
W. Third St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 





OAKLAND, CALIF.—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St.; also 
1507/2 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Entire state covered regularly 
when and where you want them. 





OSHKOSH, WIS.—Mees Display Service, 117 Main St. A _ well 
established service covering Oshkosh and surrounding territory. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
Samuel J. Hanick,- Manager and Director. A unique display service 
for national advertisers covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Write for a list of satisfied clients. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





_ ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—The Window Display Serviée, 403 E. 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, Manager. A really dependable 
service affiliated with the Drug Buyers’ Club. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B.° Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. -Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the, Canadian border. s 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 919 High St. A com- 
plete and reliable window display service for the national advertiser. 
We satisfy our many clients. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Hills Bldg. A 
complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





TOLEDO, OHIO—Toledo Window Display Service, 332 Summit St. 
George Shanks, Representative. Whether it’s fall, winter, spring or 
summer, we’re ready for you. A background of years of service and 
a list of national advertiser clients that will surprise you. Write for 
circular on Wayne Clock System. 





UTICA, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising. Two Lafayette St. 
A complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





New Building Planned Three Years 


(Continued from page 62) 

On the Fourth Street side on the first floor the entire 
depth of the store will be devoted to men’s goods exclusively. 
The next aisle wil be assigned to toilet goods, a complete sec- 
tion of the store being used. Immediately to the rear of the 
toilet goods section will be the hosiery department, and the 
next aisle in front will contain the gloves department. To the 
rear of this will be the notions. 

The west side of the first floor will be given over exclu- 
sively to underwear for women ,and to the rear of that de- 
partment will be a complete stationery section. A 35-foot 
space in front, between the two entrances, is to be devoted 
to jewelry and novelties, in the rear of the big arcade window. 

On the second floor will be all kinds of yard goods—silks, 
woolens, satins, linens, wash goods, draperies and bedding. 
This floor will also contain the gift shop, children’s and in- 
fants’ department and house goods. Also on this floor will 
be rest rooms of the most modern type. A mothers’ room 
and wash room, connecting with the rest room will be floored 
with ceramic tile. The wainscoting will be tiled with orchid 
satinets. 

In its appointments the third floor will surpass the others 
in beauty and charm. Here will be the ready-to-wear de- 








partment, corsets, millinery, shoes and the beauty parlor. A 
feature of this floor, something to be found in no present 
store in Montana, will be a sports shop, a creation of modern- 
istic architecture. The sports shop is to be an octagonal- 
shaped room done in “mode moderne” with figures to match. 
The room will have a suspended ceiling with offsets and 
brackets. Indirect lighting will be employed. 

Arrangement of the sports shop will be such that a stage 
can be placed in the room for fashion shows, and it will be 
feasible to throw a spotlight on this stage room from the 
north end of the floor. The sports shop idea is so new that 
only a few of the largest stores in the United States have it. 

The beauty parlor will be another distinctive part of the 
third floor. The fixtures, like those of all of the building, 
will be of the most recent design and having the approval 
of foremost engineers in store interior arrangement. Sliding 
mirrors will be installed. 

There will be an evening or French room on this floor, 
which, like the sports shop, will have a suspended ceiling. 
The interior design will be in the Louis XVI period in ivory 
and gold. 

Various departments will occupy space in the alcoves on 
the third floor, Also there will be fitting rooms conveniently 
arranged. The floor will have severat display windows, an 
effective feature. 
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There will be a mezzanine floor across the rear end of the 
building to be occupied exclusively by store executives and 
administrative offices. 

Two passenger elevators of the Otis self-leveling type are 
being installed in the central rear of the building. Adjoining 
them will be the stairways, elevators and stairs going to all 
floors, even to the roof garden. 

Except for the terrazzo on the first floor, marble design 
linoleum will be used on the other floors. The interior wall 
finishings will be in light color. Ornamental metal railings 
will be used around the mezzanine and elsewhere. Fixtures 
d trim will be in walnut. 

Special study has been given to lighting, as lighting is one 
of the most important factors. Experts have found that proper 
lighting can avert the need of eyeglasses for years. 
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Terre Haute Stores Perk Up Fronts 


Remodeling of Kadner-Bach, Inc., as New Site Is 
Occupied, Starts Movement 


EFURBISHMENT of Terre Haute (Ind.) stores in prepa- 

ration for the 1928 fall opening was widespread, par- 

ticular emphasis upon redecoration being apparent among 
Wabash Avenue houses. 

At this time the firm of Kadner-Bach, Inc., was opening 

a new store in this section and joined in the movement by 
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Ivory Tones Harmonize Kadner-Bach Front With 
Window Decorations 
redecorating the entire front of their building. It was given 
an ivory tone to harmonize with the window decorations, as 
well as to provide a distinctiveness that made it a focal point 
for the vision of shoppers. 

The windows, meanwhile, had been artistically, decorated 
and equipped with backgrounds painted by L. M. Wilhoit, 
an artist who had spent considerable time in study abroad. 
The floors were reworked and a group of six spotlights in- 
stalled. 

Another downtown house, remodeled at the same time, 
was the Jame-Wolf Store, at 622 Wabash Avenue. Here the 
front was revamped to.duplicate the front of one of Chicago’s 
most exclusive Michigan Avenue shops. 

At the entrance of the outside lobby was a huge archway 
attractively finished in ivory-colored paratex with plastic 
flower designs. The display windows were likewise newly 
decorated to harmonize with the general decorative scheme. 
A new dome light in the lobby and new lighting system for 
the display windows were important features of the remodel- 
ing program. 

Other stores which have recently remodeled their Wabash 
Avenue fronts include Meis Bros., Sherman’s, Levi’s, F. & 
W. Grand, Tune Bros., Foster Furniture Co., and Bartholo- 
mew & Hartig, besides the Wabash Savings & Loan. 
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126-130 EAST THIRD STREET — DAYTON, OHIO 





n 
Idea 
Machine 


Do you ever “go stale’? Do 
you ever sit at your drawing 
board and wish you had some 
kind of a machine that would 
create ideas for backgrounds, 
borders and decorative spots? 





=" 2 YOUGET 
SB Y OUR WISH! 





Artascope! A machine that creates ideas. Give it a 
paper clip, a bit of chewing gum wrapper, a daub 
of paint or a piece of string and—Presto! You have 
an endless variety of really beautiful designs that 
you couldn’t think up yourself in a hundred years. 
Produce patterns in black and white or in any colors 
you like. Simple or intricate. Squares, octagons, 
stars, rosettes! Let your ingenuity take a rest. The 
Artascope will give you more ideas than you can 
use the rest of your life. 


That sounds like about a hundred dollar invest- 
ment, doesn’t it? But it isn’t anything of the sort. 
On page 24 of my 1929 catalog, you'll find it priced 
at only two dollars! And if you're interested in turn- 
ing out showcards that are better than the rest— 
newer—more modern in design—you certainly can't 
find a better way to invest two dollars. 


Maybe you haven't got my 1929 catalog yet. If 
you haven't, don’t waste any time getting it. This 
Artascope is only one of thé many 
up-to-the minute short cuts it con- 
tains. Not to mention the most 
completelineofcard writer's brushes 
and other standard equipment ever 
gotten together. If you already have 
my 1929 catalog, I suggest that you 
use one of the enclosed order blanks. 
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Keep a Step Ahead with Modern Modes 


Pick Up the Principles of Modernism and Carry Them on Into an 
Art That Will Far Outrun the Best Creations of Today 


By RAY E. DARLIN 
Designer and Letterer, Chicago, Ill. 


ECENTLY, on one of my daily journeys about 

Chicago for those hard-to-get new ideas, I 

stepped into a well-known show card shop 

that is operated by a very good friend of 

mine. He has a most attractive and well-equipped 
studio. As I came in on this particular visit I noticed 
something that I had not seen before. Every inch of 
~ wall space in his office was covered with sample show 
cards and cut-outs. Now the surprising part was that 
every card was “modern.” Standing on the floor he 
had large wallboard cut-outs, ranging from three to six 













































feet and over in height, that would make any card writer 
pull out his note book. 

Being curious, I asked him the “big idea in having 
his office filled up with modernistic lettering and shapes. 
He said: “I want to impress upon my customers’ minds 
what real modern show cards are. From my own ex- 
perience I doubt whether most of them know the dii- 
ference between modernistic cards and any other kind. 
I have merchants who come in here to order cards. 
Until now I would ask them if they wanted something 
up to date in the way of modern lettering or shapes. 
Now I am not stretching it a bit 
—nine out of ten did not know 
what modern cards really looked 
like. By having nothing but 
modernistic cards for samples 
in my office and turning out 
every piece of work that comes 
in this shop in the modern way, 
I hope to educate my customers 
to the value of ‘up-to-the-min- 
ute’ show cards—really more 
than show cards, snappy, hand- 
lettered advertising that will 
sell their goods and bring them 
a'good profit. If I turn out my 
work so that it does this for 
them they never fail to come 
back for more.” 


Now that’s the spirit I like. 
If all card writers, whether de- 
partment store or commercial, 
would take the same interest in 
modern work there would be 
nothing but the latest creations 
in show cards in every window. 

Sooner or later we’ll have to 
discard the “old style” alto- 
gether and fall in with the mod- 
ern trend. Why put off until 
tomorrow what can be done 
today? Do it now and you are 
sure to be ahead of the man 





MODERN LETTERING — What 
Darlin means by modern lettering 
is well brought out by the captions 
and embellishments presented in 
this group. Some of these are pre- 
pared for use on wallboard cut- 
outs; others as “catch lines” on 
show cards; some can be used for 
both. 
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who is always dragging behind, waiting for the other 
fellow to do the thing before he will try it. 

It is up to the beginners of today, who will be the 
expert craftsmen of tomorrow, to take this new art and 
develop it into a pleasing and arresting style. The be- 
ginner has a chance to enter this field they call card 
writing with a different view than had the “old timers.” 

It is obvious that there is no limit to what can be 
accomplished in this new work, and that its possibilities 
are limited only by your own ingenuity. Are not the 
aeroplane, modern skyscraper and radio all inspirations 
for ideas? 

This month we offer suggestions in the modern 
manner; not finished cards, but ideas for you to de- 
velop and expand. In this group of miscellaneous hints 
you may find the germ of a new idea which you can 
work up into something more pleasing and use it to 
good advantage. Some of these sketches offer ideas 
for large wallboard cut-outs and others for catch-lines 
on show cards; some can be used for both. 

“Free.” This word, with its modern treatment, 
both in the style of letter and the angular center, was 
made to show that not only shape and style can be 
made modern, but that the center of the letter, usually 
filled in, can also be made to express modernism. This 
may be rather difficult in some cases, although it will 
look snappy when one large word is used for a catch- 
line or for a large cut-out to hang from the top of the 
window. If a word like this is used for a hanging cut- 
out, the letters should run together or a strip should be 
put behind them to hold them together. 

“New.” This also will make a good cut-out for the 
background or a hanging sign in a window where an 
attraction device is needed. Try this on a large ‘piece 
of wallboard about four or five feet long. Paint the 
whole background dark blue, then put the angular 
shapes in light blue, leaving thin lines of the darker 
blue in between. Letter the word “new” in black. 
Cover the letters with silver flitter, leaving a black out- 
line around them. When this is complete paint the edge 
or the thickness of the board with red orange, on both 
the lettering and background. 

“Smart.” This can be made the same as “new,” if 
a cut-out is desired. The last two letters, “R” and “T,” 
will have to be connected in some manner. It will also 
look good if used on a show card with other reading 
matter added to it. 

“Nine Dollars.” For a cut-out I would suggest a 
black background with the lighter portions on both sides 
in red orange. The price may be white, or it can be 
covered with flitter, leaving an edge around it in cream. 

“Ideas for 1929.” The wording may be changed 
to “Styles for Spring,” “New Fashions,” “Latest Crea- 
tions,” or anything to fit your needs. This was de- 
signed to use on a card with other phrasing added if 
needed. The exclamation mark showing through the 
background gives the appearance of open work. 

“Now,” “Paris Styles,” “Today” and “If” were all 
made to use as catch-words on cards. 

“ Tailored on Fifth Avenue.” This can be made on 
wallboard, to be used as a background in a suit window. 
The copy can be changed to fit any other type of 
display. 
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Modern Display 
Fixtures and Stands ; 






Designed and | | 
Manufactured by a 


HERMAN TAUTZ COMPANY 


689—14th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 




















WINDOW FABRICS If 


That Compel 


ATTENTION 


Vivid—original—and _ interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
eye. Write for samples. 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 West 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 
Bl Chicago Branch: 6 E. Lake Street # 











The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 




















Cardwriters’ Supplies 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 


314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 
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USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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Decoration for the Ornate Hall 


William Siebel Shows Spokane the Value of Blending Illumination 
With Theme of Trim—How Tallett Handles Floats 


HEN an industrial show caters to a small 
following, or is held in a city of moderate 
size, it is often possible to secure a hall of 
imposing appearance with ornate decora- 

tions that make it unnecessary to give much thought 
to embellishment. Such was the case when Spokane 
(Wash.) radio dealers staged their annual show. 
Under the skillful ‘direttion of William Siebel, who 
handled booths and halls for the show committee, a 
series of booths of pronounced simplicity was set up. 
But their uniformity added to their attractiveness and 
gave an austerity and symmetry to the showings of 


merchandise that was notable. The surrounding walls 
and the ceiling of the hall supplied sufficient color and 
attractiveness to obviate excessive booth decoration. 
In affording the gala touch essential for an event of 
this nature bright panels in the canopy over the or- 
chestral platform and on the wings of the improvised 
stage were all that was required. 

The booths were in spotless white with side and 
back panels of wall board. Wooden columns at the 
front were of the square type with heavy bases and 
small capitals. Surmounting the back of the booths 
were nameplates with level tops and .oval bases. 

The decoration was definitely 
Oriental ,the canopy over the 
orchestral platform being built 
to resemble the covering of a 
Japanese lantern. The scheme 
of decoration was carried out 
by masking all of the pendant 
hall lights with Japanese lan- 
terns, whose semi-transparent 
sides revealed scenes of the 
flowery isle. 


The Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois makes it a 
point to tie windows with 
community events and always 
enters floats in celebrations 
or parades, as well as taking 
booths at expositions and fairs. 
In the past four years, H. A. 
Tallett, display manager for the 
firm, has taken between thirty- 
five and forty prizes on parade 
floats; in fact, every float that 
he has entered in competitive 





UNIQUE IDEAS—The exposition 
trim at the top is the work of Wil- 
liam Siebel at the Spokane Radio 
Show. Lanterns cover the lights 
and their patterns are echoed in the 
canopy of the orchestral platform 
and booth captions. Below is a 
float designed by H. A. Tallett, 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois, that demonstrates how 
a business may be symbolized. 
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parades has finished “in the money, sometimes col- 
lecting as high as three and four prizes by successive 
entries in as many parades in neighboring towns. 

The type of float that he builds is tasteful but not 
overly decorative. Usually the design is unique and 
attention getting because of the boldness with which 
he treats his theme. In the accompanying plate of 
illustrations an instance of a prize winning creation 
shows a huge replica of an electric lamp fashioned 
out of snowy white matting with the threaded end in 
grass matting. The body of the float was covered with 
matting and the sides were draped with the white 
mats. Around the edges of the bed were strands of 
colored lights linked together by long chains of green 
roping. 

As the lamp was fastened over the driver’s seat, 
it was necessary to provide a vent through which he 
could view the road. To cover this essential a section 
of the larger end was cut away. 





Operating the Display Department 


(Continued from page 11) 

backgrounds would do us no good, because of the 
change that has taken place in art work the past three 
years. Now this leads to modern art. Some of the 
boys do not know just what it is all about, but modern 
art is as old as almost any art. While modern art means 
straight lines, these lines can run in any direction, and 
art means something that is very beautiful, such as 
flowers, vases, etc. 

“This fall we are going to use backgrounds which we 
made up last fall, but they will be changed, redecorated 
and several pieces added to each piece, so that they will 
not look the same. 

“In regard to signs, our cards are uniform through- 
out the windows. Right now we are using black card- 
board with white and red lettering. We change our 
cards just as the seasons change. The first of March 
is spring opening, and our cards will be flesh color and 
green. In July we will change color again, in Septem- 
ber for fall opening, then again for Christmas. 

“Tn regard to the merchandise, every piece of mer- 
chandise going into the windows is charged to the dis- 
play department, and when we return the merchandise 
we get a receipt for it. 

Hamlin gives an insight into the class of equipment 
that is being adopted by display departments of new 
stores in a description of his new quarters. 

“We have been very busy, moving into our new 
annex and rearranging things,” he declares. “I will 
first tell you about our display department. We have 
one very large room which we use for the office and 
card writing department. In this room we keep one 
wall clear at all times. We use this wall in putting up 
our window settings for openings and special occasions. 
In this way we see just how our setting is going to look 
before it goes in the window. 

“Our fixture room is equipped with dust-proof 
cabins, and in these cabins is a place for every fixture, 
and when we need anything we know just where to 
get it. We also have two smaller rooms, one for paint- 
ing and one for iron fixtures, and at all times everything 
is kept in its place. 
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Crestone Finish Boards 
Easy Lettering Surface ~ Rich Color Effects 
Send for New#1929 Sample Book. 


featuring Six Distinctive 
*Tone-on~-Tone* Colors 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Boulevard Chicago, I11. 








F518 Displayman’s 
Electric Portable unit. 
Complete in every de- 
tail, ready to do the 
widest variety of work. 
Operates from light 
socket—only $58.35. 


Do your displays 
work for you 
or against you? 


gle can make display settings 
and show cards that are dis- 
tinctive and attractive—that are real 
sales producers—with a Paasche 
airpainting unit. All modern effects 
such as tinting, veiling, stippling, 
splatter, wrinkle, antiqueing, etc., 
can be easily and quickly produced. 





Get ready 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
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NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reported by V. W. Sebastian, Publicity Director 


Saturday night, February 23, 1929, will go down in the 
history of the Metropolitan Display Men’s Club, of New York 
City, as a memorable event, the occasion being the annual 
ball. This was attended by over two hundred guests from a 
wide zone in the east and was held in the roof garden of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, the scene of our last year’s festivities. 

Beside a remarkable program of music and dancing, the 
banquet had as an added attraction during courses a Special 

~Modernistic Review put on by the new display studios known 
as the Don Riha-Prever Corporation. 

Fifteen members of their forces participated in intriguing 
modernistic costumes and demonstrated an extremely versa- 
tile range of talent, such as piano solos, singing, interpreta- 
tive and tap dancing, and other engaging specialties. 

At the regular meeting held on Wednesday, February 20, 
it was decided to postpone the address of Thornton Deland 
and other business to the next regular session in March. 

J. Graham Waters and Jerome Jaffrey received warm 
praise for their effective efforts in handling the many per- 
plexing details in connection with the annual ball and banquet. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported by Olave Ralph, Publicity Director 


A banquet with a social and educational program combined 
to make the meeting of the Portland Display Men’s Club, 
February 18, an unusually pleasant one. Forest Berg proved 
himself a regular fellow among the displaymen in delivering 
his address on “What a Merchandise Manager Thinks of 
Display.” 

Having recently returned from New York, where he 
shopped the “Avenue” and studied displays, he was full of 
“Fashion Right” ideas—“hot stuff.’ We were only too 
eager for the opportunity of listening in. He told us that 
we should not only display “Fashion Right” merchandise, but 
also the proper environment and natural atmosphere that 
goes to make fashion essential and buying a pleasure. 

A. O. Hewitt, president of the Pacific Coast Association 
of Display Men, gave us a short talk on the activities of said 
organization. Dues are now due and coast members are asked 
to start blazing the trail to the convention at Everett, Wash., 
by paying their dues now. The modernistic bucking cowboy 
emblem of the P. C. A. D. M. was designed by Ben Larsen, 
of the Larsen Studios. It’s a good emblem, fellows, and you'll 
find we have to do lots of bucking from Vancouver to Los 
Angeles before the display manager of the coast comes into 
his own. Let’s all buck together. “Let her buck.” 





EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
Clarence Duff, advertising and display manager at the 
Erlanger Store, men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings, was 
re-elected president of the East Liverpool Display Men’s 
Club at the annual dinner recently. Hugh Mooney has been 
named vice-president, while Wilbur Akens was chosen secre- 
tary, and Everett Holland, treasurer. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Reported by A. Roeder, President 

At our last meeting, held at the Severin Hotel on Febru- 
ary 4, J. R. Patton, our former president; and other retiring 
officers were given a rising vote of thanks. The newly elected 
officers are as follows: President, A. Roeder, display director 
of the Wm. H. Block Company; first vice-president, Mr. 
Wheeler, display director of Pettis Dry Goods Company; 
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second vice-president; Mr. Burnett, first assistant display di- 
rector of H. P. Wassons Company; secretary and treasurer, 
O. B. Springer, display director of H. P. Wassons Company. 
Our first meeting with these officers officiating was very 
successful in the planning of coming events. 

Thomas Wilcox, display director for Selig’s, promises us 
a very interesting lecture on “Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear,” and 
Mr. White, assistant display director of the Wm. H. Block 
Company, is planning to talk on color harmony and contrast 
in bringing merchandise to its best advantage. 

John R. Patton, display director for L. S. Ayres, promises 
us one of the most important subjects in our profession. We 
are also planning a dance in the near future. 





NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Reported by A. C. Hancock, Secretary 


The round table discussion plan has been adopted by the 
Display Men’s Group of the Niagara Falls*Chamber of Com- 
merce. A different member of the organization is placed in 
charge of each meeting, and it is his duty to read a paper 
on some phase of display advertising and to lead the discus- 
sion of the subject which will follow his talk. It is believed 
by the group that much valuable experience and information 
will be gained by the membership under this system. 

The Display Men’s Group has just fostered the organiza- 
tion of an advertising club, affiliated with the Chamber of 
Commerce. The club is the outgrowth of suggestions from 
the group and is composed of men interested in all phases of 
advertising and includes retail and industrial advertising 
managers, display managers, merchants, newspaper adver- 
tising men, etc. The success of the project is indicated by 
the fact that the charter of the club, which is still open, 
already contains about forty names. 

The annual Spring Opening Window Display Contest is 
again being conducted by the Display Men’s Group and the 
Merchants’ Association of the Chamber of Commerce. Seven 
cups will be awarded to prize winners in the different classi- 
fications. Judging will be done by members of the men’s 
and women’s business clubs of the city. A plan is also being 
worked out with the local newspaper, whereby a cash prize 
will be awarded by the paper to the person whose selection 
of seven best windows coordinates the closest with the de- 
cision of the judges. It is-expected that this plan will add 
considerable impetus to the contest. 

Meetings of the group are held bi-monthly and an exten- 
sive program of activities has been laid out for the year. 
Membership in the organization is increasing steadily. 





BOSTON 


Reported by Leonard B. Cornish 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 


The entertainment and dance given by the Boston Display 
Men’s Club was held Wednesday evening, February 6, at the 
Hotel Statler. The affair was a success in every way, and 
150 displaymen and maangers attended with their ladies. 

The entertainment was furnished by Mr. Triggs, a display- 
man for Houghton & Dutton Company. This consisted of 
sketches by the Misses Hester Cross Triggs, Bertha Picker- 
ing and Lily Carthew. 

The dance committee was as follows: L. B. Cornish, Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Company; George Coulter, Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company, and John Lyons, R. H. White Com- 
pany. 

Winthrop B. Frye, president of the Boston Club, attended 
with Mrs. Frye, This music was furnished by the “Hal Malk- 
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son’s orchestra; Mr. Malkson is a displayman for Chandler 
Company. An excellent program book was made possible by 
Boston fixture houses, and an extra copy will be mailed to 
each member to use as a Tell-You-Where directory. 

The dancing stopped at twelve o’clock and many couples 
retreated to the 4:15 Club, where a prolonged program was 
fulfilled. Gene Mizer was master of ceremonies here. He 
was assisted by “Mac” and Morris Ginns. 

The February meeting of the Boston Display Men’s Club 
was held Wednesday evening, February 27, 1929, at 6:30 p. m., 
in the club room of the Gilchrist Company, Boston. Fifty- 
two displaymen and managers were present. 

After a splendid dinner the entertainment was held and 
this consisted of three singers from WLOE, a quartet from 
WEEI, and a few card tricks by the assistant manager of 
the. Gilchrist Company. 

James J. McDaid, Jr., display manager of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, was the principal speaker of the 
evening, and he gave a very interesting talk on “The Use of 
Crepe Paper.” This address was educational and the mem- 
bers liked it very much. Following Mr. McDaid’s talk was 
a motion picture shown by the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, of Boston. 





ST. PAUL 
Reported by James E. Davis, Secretary 

The St. Paul Display Club events of the past three months 
are as follows: The January meeting was brisk and very 
interesting. Topics were discussed in regard to anniversary 
sales, which were put over with a bang. The February meet- 
ing was postponed on account of intense cold weather. There 
was to be a dinner, followed by a tour of windows and a 
theatre party, but which will take place March 18. There 
will be an election of officers next month. At present, Car- 
doza’s, Emporium, Schuneman-Mannheimer’s, Field-Schlick 
and Bannon’s had big results from their anniversary sales. 
The Golden Rule had splendid results from their Golden 
Rule Day. We feel better by the results all around. 

LINCOLN, NEB. 
Reported by C. G. Lawrence, Secretary 

Thirty members and guests celebrated the fact that the 
organization is now one year old with a stag party at the 
Lincoln Hotel, Thursday night, February 21. A banquet was 
served and vaudeville acts were presented. 

February 18 and 19 a School of Display was held by the 
Lincoln Display Men’s Club for the Nebraska State Retail 
Clothiers during their convention in Lincoln. Demonstrations 
were given by Dave Schaefer, of Rudge & Guenzel Company, 
C. G. Lawrence, of Ridenour’s, Inc., George E. Smith, of 
Magee’s, B. J. McShane, of Mayers, and Charles Taylor, of 
Montgomery Ward & Company. The school is a regular 
feature of the programs of the Retail Clothiers. 

The club holds regular weekly luncheons and one evening 
meeting each month, and is considered one of the livest or- 
ganizations of the city. 





OMAHA, NEB. 
Reported by Frank Fiala, Secretary 

Well-attended meetings of the Omaha Club continue at 
the Rome Hotel from week to week. At a recent gathering 
the following officers for 1929 were chosen: President, Fritz 
Oltman; vice-president, G. Gideon; secretary-treasurer, M. 
McComb. The club is now planning a spring fashion week 
and is poring over possibilities for the name it will give 
the occasion. The date has been tentatively set for the week 
of March 18. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
Reported by Fred J. Portmann, Secretary 

Ladies’ night, a melange of food, dancing and entertain- 
ment, was celebrated by the Seattle Club on February 28 at 
the Pig ’n Whistle. A grand and glorious time was had by 
everybody, and everybody consisted of 175 members, their 
ladies and guests. : 
A mimeographed bulletin showing some of the principals 
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in the entertainment and giving a few hints concerning the 
fun-making possibilities of the occasion was sent out in 
advance. The boys have been all very busy, most of them 
having put in their spring opening displays the latter part 
of February. We are having excellent weather at present, 
allowing the throngs to view the beautiful windows. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Display Men’s Club reports the 
election of the following new officers: President, R. Blanch- 
ard, West Drug Stores; first vice-president, A. Hondorp, 
Herpolsheimer Comapny; second vice-president, B. A. Smith, 
Smith Display Service; secretary, John Hans, Paul Steketee 
& Sons; treasurer, D. Andrus, Consumers’ Power Company. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Reported by E. Russell Smith, Secretary 

Members of the Bloomington Display Club met at a six 
o’clock dinner and business meeting, January 23, at the Green 
Hill dining room. After the discussion of old business, an 
election of officers was called, the following being elected: 
President, L. Sigler, Gerhart Shoe Company; vice-president, 
Paul Chambers, C. W. Klemm, Inc.; secretary, E. R. Smith, 
G. A. Ensenberger & Sons; treasurer, Don Grove, Klein’s. 
Plans were made for increasing activities during 1929. 


Notes from I.A.D.M. Headquarters 


The first regular meeting of the 1929 convention chairmen 
and their committees was held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
on the night of March 4. The duties of the various com- 
mittees were indicated by President W. L. Stensgaard, and 
specific plans prepared for the operation of the various com- 
mittee groups. Director Allen H. Kagey, Chairman H. E. 
Oehler, J. Duncan Williams, Carl V. Haecker, Ernie H. 
Leaker, Stewart Jester and Harold Gale, together with their 
committee men, collaborated with President Stensgaard in 
the drafting of convention plans. 

It is the consensus of display man opinion that President 
Stensgaard’s selection of convention director and chairmen 
comprises the most excellently equipped group of officials 
ever to represent the I. A. D. M. in the conduct of its big 
annual convention. 

The DISPLAY WORLD is collaborating with all execu- 
tive divisions of the I. A. D. M. and granting valuable pub- 
licity to the organization. On another page of this issue will 
be found the rules and regulations governing the 1929 I. A. 
D. M. display contest, together with a list of prize awards. 

Fare and one-half of the current one-way fares on the 
certificate plan have been authorized by the various passenger 
associations for all I. A. D. M. convention delegates and 
dependent members of their families. Final honoring date 
for return trip will be June 24, 1929. Be sure to ask for 
special rate service and insist on your certificate. Certificates 
will be validated at the Stevens Hotel. 

J. Allyn Dean, brilliant and popular display director for 
the Crescent Company, Spokane, Wash., recently reported in 
with ten new I. A. D. M. and Spokane Club members. Seattle 
and Spokane are on the old “band wagon” and everything is 
“Jake.” Spokane, by the way, holds the distinction of having 
the first I. A. D. M. charter issued on the Pacific Coast. 

The Shreveport Display Directors’ Association, Shreve- 
port, La., has been perfected and application made to the 
I. A. D. M. for official charter. Officers of the Shreveport 
Club include: President, E. Ted Joyce, M. Levy Company; 
vice-president, W. L. McCurry, Hearne Dry Goods Company; 
secretary-treasurer, T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Company. 

Statistics show that the executive secretary’s office, during 
the past six months, has issued 13,200 pieces of mailing, com- 
prising regular correspondence and specially requested liter- 
ature. Two “Digest” mailings are not included in the total. 

Thirty-two displaymen solicited the cooperation of this 
office in locating suitable positions in the month of February, 
and one or more recommendations were made to twenty-nine 
of this number. 








(Continued on page 80) 


















































J. Duncan Williams, display director for the National 
Retail Clothiers’ and Furnishers’ Association, has just re- 
turned from a week’s stay in Minneapolis, where he put on a 
series of demonstrations before merchants and displaymen 
attending the Minnesota-North Dakota Retail Clothiers’ con- 
vention. Many displaymen from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
attended, having been especially invited by the president of 
the clothiers’ organization. Willaims is now spending a week 
at Atlantic City covering display developments at the national 
conyention of the N. R. C. F. A. 





Karl Rosenbaum, who has been connected with the Con- 
nellsville unit of Rosenbaum Bros. stores, Uniontown, Pa., 
has assumed the post of manager of the home decorating and 
advertising departments at Uniontown. 





E. F. Colman, manager, and A .S. Myhre, assistant in the 
interior decorating department of the Herbst Department 
Store, Fargo, N. D., have resigned. 


A. Parke, formerly with B. Lowenstein & Company, Mem- 
phi, Tenn., has been designated as successor to W. J. 
McKeon, display manager of the Kresge Department Store, 
Newark, N. J. McKeon’s resignation has been noted pre- 
viously. 





Jack B. Ryan, for four years in charge of windows for 
the Uniontown and Connellsville units of the Rosenbaum 
Bros., has resigned and will locate in the east. He was for- 
merly at Youngstown, Ohio. 





A standard size modern display window for use of stu- 
dents in window display classes has been installed at the 
Y. M. C. A. in Omaha by J. S. McComb, advertising manager 
of Thomas Kilpatrick’s. Mr. McComb is instructor of the 
class. The display window combines textone background with 
modern lighting effects. 













Harley H. Wallace, formerly display manager for W. 
Levine at Gainesville, Texas, has joined the display staff of 
A. Harris & Company, Dallas, Texas. 







Everett Quintrell, president of the Dayton Association of 
Display Men, has been named a member of a committee to 
devise plans and program for the Home Products Week 
staged at Daytcn, Ohio, during the week of March 3. 













Paul E. Black, manager of the display service of the same 
name at Herrin IIl., opened the year in fine fettle after finish- 
ing twenty-seven Christmas windows for Herrin merchants. 







Lloyd R. Cady, display manager for the Dawson (N. M.) 
unit of the Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Company institutions, 
has resigned. and will locate in a larger city. Cady has won 
signal success in the display field in the past three years, 
winning sixty-eight prizes in contests. 







T. A. Edmiston, display manager for the Southern Colo- 
rado Power Company, Pueblo, Colo., was awarded first prize 
in the Hot Point Electrical Range and Appliance Contest 
staged in the Rocky Mountain District recently. 













Clarence Hadley, formerly with the Wilmington (N. C.) 
unit of the Efird chain, suffered a nervous breakdown late 
in the fall and was forced to give up his position. He is now 
recuperating at Baden, N. C. 
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Vernon P. Estes, display manager for the Kewanee Dry 
Goods Company, Kewanee, III., addressed the convention of 
the American Retailers at St. Louis late in January. Many 
of the dealers come from small stores which have no display 
department. “Get a regular displayman,” he told them; “ap- 
point one of your clerks to do all the display work and give 
him time out of his department to do it. Get him a good dis- 
play magazine.” 





F. R. Ferryman proprietor of the Ferryman Art Studio, 
New York City, and a prominent member of the Metropolitan 
Club, has enlarged his quarters by taking over an additional 
floor, installed additional machinery, and made general prepa- 
rations for increasing his clientele. During the past year he 
was under contract to supervise the purchase and installa- 
tion of display equipment and settings for a pair of chain 
shoe organizations and was compelled to pass up much work 
from other sources. This type of business will be his ob- 
jective henceforth. 





Jack Kennedy has been in charge of displays for the Falk 
Mercantile Company, Ltd., Boise, Idaho, since June, when 
D. J. Eisenberg, former display manager, resigned. 





Another good displayman has been tempted into an- 
other field. R. M. Davis, display manager for the Morehouse- 
Martens Company, Columbus, Ohio, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Zerbeen Iron Works, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
O. O. Strawn, first assistant, has succeeded him, and C. A. 
Burrell has been promoted to first assistant. Dan Grinstead 
completes the new staff. 





E. J. Hamilton, who is attached to the Ohio headquarters 
of the Salvation Army, in charge of advertising and card 
writing, has been at the organization’s camp at Greenwood 
Lake, Delaware, Ohio, for several weeks. He had undergone 
a severe struggle with influenza. 





D. C. Sullivan, formerly display manager of the Schunk 
Department Store, Milwaukee, has taken charge of the dis- 
play department of the Baron Bros. Department Store, Madi- 
son, Wis. 





For the past six months Jack Kennedy has been in charge 
of displays for the Falk Mercantile Company, Boise, Idaho, 
succeeding D. J. Eisenberg. 





City fathers of Portland, Ore., who left the displaymen out 
in the cold in preparations for last year’s Spring Opening, 
have learned their mistake, according to Olave Ralph, corre- 
spondent of the Portland Display Men’s Club. This year 
they have decided to “play ball” with the windowmen and 
have asked them “real nice” to pitch in and help. 

Dallas Schultz, recently display manager for the Joseph 
Spiess Company, Elgin, Ill., and former secretary of the 
Chicago Display Men’s Club, has accepted a position as dis- 
play manager for Hill Bros., Fond du Lac, Wis. 





The partnership known as the Universal Window Adver- 
tising Company, Room 204, Great Lakes Terminal Ware- 
house Building, Detroit. Mich., composed of Wm. A. John- 
ston, Gerald A. Case and Ivan L. Avery, has been dissolved 
and the business is being continued under the same name by 
Ivan L. Avery as an individual. 
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doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 


South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth. 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 


1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 








POSITION WANTED 


SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. ‘‘Paid for itself 
many times over.” “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 








SALESMEN WANTED 


A salesman in each community 
is wanted to sell our Display 
Fixtures, including our patented 
Universal Double Shoe Tops, a 
big and easy seller. Write for 
particulars. 


Window trimmer and card writer; 


modern methods. 
Address “W. H.,” 
Care of DISPLAY WORLD 


for it. 











my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 


thoroughly experienced in new and asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle 


Scholz Woodturning Co., 
742 Twentieth Street 


St. Paul, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 











mchanical pieces. 


Our NEW Address Is 
122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


USED DISPLAYS WANTED window sign letters and male 300% to SOD% 
We are in the market for used displays and decorations. 
We pay highest prices for Christmas decorations and 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, Inc. 
Our New Telephone 
Number Is 
Telephone CHEL-sea 3272 


Every window trimmer, without experi 


profit. Our letters make window signs 
that last for years and never tarnish. No 
capital required. An easy way to obtain a 
substantial extra income. Samples and 
literature free. Consolidated Sign Letter 
Co., 69-AM W. VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, II]. 























e 
Free Lance Displaymen Letteri 
by sending name and address, will learn ing guides. 
something to their advantage. Reply on 
your business letterhead or enclose busi- 
ness card. 


Care DISPLAY WORLD 











Everyone can make signs with Master 
Lettering Keys, the ind'spensable letter- 
Simple, practical, handy. Over 
50 styles and sizes of letters and numerals 
with one key. Master lettering keys are 
used — os Se letter and numeral 

“ ” patterns a stencils. 
Address “M. A. R., free. Consolidated Sign Letter Co., 69-PX 
West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Illustrated price list request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 


Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further pai- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “G” upon 


Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
cocktail jacket and fancy brocade slippers. An auburn-haired 
figure nearby and on the same side is dressed in a beige lace 
over flesh crepe with satin slippers to match. A white-haired 
model wearing a black taffeta with gold embroidery and lace 
and fancy brocade slippers in green-black-gold presented a 
distinguished appearance that captivated the fancy of most of 
the passersby. A blonde in a beige lace costume with satin 
slippers to match was the last of this attractive group of four. 
The background treatment was the same as heretofore de- 
scribed in previous issues of this paper. 

Nearby and in another window, there was an attractive 
display of silk crepe ensembles, two figures being used, one 
wearing a melon-colored costume with a Bankok hat, shoes 
and hose to match; the other figure appeared in a solid yellow 
dress with coat of different material and in a yellow-green 
pattern combination. Yellow felt hat and kid pumps of the 
same shade completed the costume. 

A black and white trim of crepe ensembles was also of 
unusual interest because of the style forecast for this combi- 
nation and because of the intrinsic chic of the two costumes 
featured. One model was wearing an even black and white 





pattern, with black fur border on the coat, black Bankok straw 
hat with a bit of black and white velvet ribbon trim. The 
other figure in this window wore black crepe with large white 
flower pattern and a solid black crepe silk coat with gray fox 
collar, plain black felt hat, black gloves with white stitching 
and a black bag with red trim. 

There were three windows devoted to drapes of piece 
goods from the silk department and one similar window draped 
with coating material. One of the silk trims consisted of two 
stands draped with chenille cloth and plain crepe in yellow- 
green tones. Another featured fancy pattern silks in pale 
green and yellow shades, the all-over pattern being of modern 
design. 

The Boston Store has some new spring windows with 
rather distinctive modern centerpiece decorations of irregu- 
lar outline and color effect. It might be described as a 
combination decorative centerpiece and poster, for in the 
center of each is lettered in modern type and color these 
words: “New Spring Fashions.” This is mounted on a black 
platform and the major portion of the window floor is covered 
with a black carpet rug. Sparse merchandise arrangement 
is the rule and the windows show up rather strikingly from 
across the street. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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(Continued from page 79) 

O’Connor & Goldberg are showing a group of black and 
white shoes in fancy pattern combinations as an indication 
of the importance of the vogue for black and white. All are 
distinct novelties, and, among those shown, are black patent 
leather with white leather polka dots, irregular black and 
white basket woven design, and black and white sunburst 
design at the toe and heel with solid black patent leather in 
between: * 

, PIRIE, SCOTT & COMPANY have black and 

white displayed more or less prominently and effectively 
in their main style costume windows along the State Street 
frontage. 

A notable display of piece goods is that in the first win- 
dow nearest the Madison Street corner entrance. Upon a 
silver lattice frame of modern design are draped in inter- 
mingling fashion a piece of solid white and a piece of solid 
black chiffon. The ends of the fabrics are brought down in 
graceful sweeps to the floor. At the other end of the same 
window is a similar drape of two pieces of chiffon in black 
and white pattern effects, one with white ground and dark 
patterns, the other with dark ground and light pattern. The 
design of the pattern is the same in both pieces, being that 
of rose leaves and fern. 

In between these two drapes is a neatly arranged group 
of accessories suggestive of the finished costume and con- 
sisting of a pair of black satin slippers, emerald buckles; 
emerald and rhinetone bracelet; single rhinestone necklace 
and a bracelet to match. The window card was of modest 
proportions and lettered with this copy: “Black and White 
Dances at Evening’s Smartest Affairs—Twin Prints Chiffon 
With Lace.” 


Notes from I.A.D.M. Headquarters 


(Continued from page 77) 

A. T. Sweet, newly appointed display manager for Ander- 
son Brothers, Boise, Idaho, reports that preliminary meet- 
ings have been held by the displaymen of Boise and that an 
organization will be perfected in March. The club will imme- 
diately apply for I. A. D. M. charter. 

L. S. Janes, new executive director for the Hartman Fur- 
niture Stores, took command of his new post on March 1. 
His headquarters will be in the Chicago store at Adams 
Street and Wabash Avenue. 

That the thirty-second annual I. A. D. M. Manufacturers’ 
Exposition will be the greatest in history has already been 
assured with assignment of eighty-two out of . ninety-five 
spaces already consummated. With 22,000 square feet avail- 
able for actual exhibits, and 10,000 square feet of aisle space, 
exhibitors are to be provided with facilities never before 
possible. 

Manufacturing exhibitors will represent all sections of 
the country since spaces have already been assigned to manu- 
facturers from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Florida 
to Canada. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Decided Downward Revision 
of Prices Now in Effect 


on Lines of Window Display and Store 
Fixtures Shown in Our General Catalog G 


WRITE FOR COPY TODAY 


| Cincinnati Show Case & 


Display Fixture Works 
232 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, O. 
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A REMARKABLE OFFER! 
While Present Edition Lasts 
The Well-Known Koerber Book 


“The Art of Draping” 


REGULAR PRICE, $3.00 


Thousands of copies have been purchased by 
displaymen everywhere. If you do not have a 


copy, get yours now 


AT THIS GIVE-AWAY PRICE 


This book is a complete, modern and” practical text and 
reference book on the subject of mercantile and display 











CONTENTS 
The Fundamentals of Draping. 
Fixtures—What They Are and Their 
Importance. 
How Records Are Kept in Display 
Department. 
Efficiency in Decorator’s Room. 
General Knowledge of Merchandise. 
The Structure of Drapery. 
Ornamentation of Drapery. 
Importance of Color and Color Har- 
mony. 
A Chart of Colors and Combinations. 
=" Colors by Use of Color 


Some Pertinent Advice. 

Errors to be Avoided. 

Draping Examples Illustrated and 
Described. | 
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draping. -It covers 
the subject thor- 
oughly, comprehensively and authoritatively, and is profusely illustrated with 
diagrams, pen drawings and photographs. 


The contents of this book is a revelation, as it comprises the experiences of 
a life spent in the execution of original and artistic display settings by the 
country’s foremost draping authority. 


It is written in a way to be of equal value to the student or professional. It 
tells you just what you want to know, just how to make the popular drapes 
so essential to modern display presentation, how to handle fabrics without 
injury or soiling, goes into detail on how to proceed, shows by diagram the 
various steps, and then illustrates the finished drapes by actual window 
photographs. 


Substantial cloth binding, 128 pages—size, 7134x1034. Order your copy 
now. It will prove invaluable as an instructive guide or reference book. 
Remember that the opportunities in any specialized calling depend upon 
one’s intimate knowledge of the art and skill involved therein. Draping 1s 
a prime essential of modern window display embellishment, whether or not 
you have availed yourself of its advantages in your own display work. 
Therefore, endeavor to learn the principles of the draping art, because you 
may be called upon at any time to incorporate it into your own work. 
Jerome A. Koerber knows .his subject and imparts it intelligently, simply 
and thoroughly through his book The Art of Draping. It should be avail- 
able at all times for study and reference, and you can have your own copy 
now at half price, only $1.50. 

Thousands of copies have been sold, and there is every reason to believe 
that this book has been instrumental in the great revival of display draping. 
Every displayman-decorator will find the ownership of this book a profit- 
able, educational and permanent investment. 


Now $31.SO Postpaid 








bed e price $3.00, and a year’s subscription to the 0 0 
Combination Offer: DISPLAY WORLD, regular price $3.00, a total % 4 - 


A copy of THE ART OF DRAPING, regular 





$6.00 value, for a limited time only, both for 





Supply is Limited 
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SPECIAL $1.50 ORDER BLANK 
































THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 








ORDER NOW! 





The Display Publishing Co. 


Publishers 


1209 SYCAMORE STREET 


" CINCINNATI, OHIO 


1209 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order for $1.50 
for one copy of KOERBER’S ART OF DRAPING 
at the special rate. 





NOTE—Add 10c to Checks for Exchange 
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“You certainly got out a 
wonderful book. SHOW 
CARD LAYOUTS is an 
inspiration and a constant 
source of ideas to aid show 
card writers.”—-Lawrencé 
G. Zwicker, Appleton, Wis. 


“Martin’s SHOW CARD 
LAYOUTS” is a knock- 
out.”"—Nate Elledge, Cas- 
per, Wyo. 


for | 
SHOW CARD WRITERS 


Commercial Artists---Designers-~ 
Signwriters--Students of Lettering 


This book contains no alphabets—only 
complete layouts of practical, every-day 
show cards and price tickets—ideas in 
design and layout that the artist can 
‘lift’ for use in his daily work. 


No other book on the market covers the 
subject so thoroughly in text and illus- 
trations—It satisfies a popular demand. 


Popularly $ Postpaid 
— OO: to Your 
Addtess 







More Than 1,500 Copies 
Sold First Three Months 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Together with DISPLAY WORLD Subscription for $7.00, you save a “doll 4 


|Containin & 


PAO Paces 


with 


FULL PAGE 
PLATES 


oy ea 


COVERING EVERY PHASE 
OF SHOW CARD WRITING 


Including 
General Theory — Studio Opera- 
tion—Shop Tricks—Catch Lines— 
Color Notes—Methods of Adver- 
tising a Show Card Business, etc 


A Uniqu Fea of th 


TOPICAL INDEX 


ich) enabl 
the style 6: layout and t edlar ioe “ae 


eo o other elen. resi its kind 


THE BINDING 


ON THIS'BOOK IS A BRIGH 
RED WITH A WHITE INSCRIPTION 
IT IS AN ATTRACTIVE VOLUME THAT 
YOU WILI BE PROUD TO OWN 
The printing is on fine 
enamel stock that sets off 
the illustrations beautifull 


EVERY SHOWCARD WRITER 

AND LETTERER NEEDS THIS 

BOOK IN HIS BUSINESS. 
ORDER TO-DAY / 
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DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(} Encdosed find $5.00, for which send me 4 7 
copy of H. C. Martin’s new book, “SHOW § 
CARD LAYOUTS,” postpaid. ' 
_] Enclosed find $7. 00, for which send me § 
Martin's “SHOW CARD LAYOUTS,” | 
postpaid, and enter (or extend) my sub- j 
scription to DISPLAY WORLD for one 
year. (In Canada and foreign, iiss . 
Name.. th eee : : 
Street. . 


City.. si Se 6 ee - State. 
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